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Preface 

It is no easy task to wnte about the ruial 
reconstruction of a country as large as the whole 
of Europe except Russia, a country each major 
province of which is as large as Great Britain or 
perhaps greater in area 

There is the further difficulty of collecting 
the necessary material to make an adequate 
contribution to such an important subject, and 
to do some justice to it All the necessary in- 
formation could not be found in one place, but 
was scattered all over the various Government 
Reports and Gazetteer^, and a good deal of it 
had to be gleaned from a number of Books on 
Co-operation, History and Indian Econofmcs, 
and not all of the&e books could be found m one 
library Moreover, it had to he supplemented 
by personal experience of rural conditions m 
India 

The task, therefore, would have been much 
easier had the attempt been made on the spot m 
India, where first-hand and up to date mfprrrn 
tion would have been easily available But 
the fact that the thesis had to be written while 
I was m England and at the same time w ithin 
the limited time at my disposal made the under 
taking still more difficult 



It is no ■wonder if a thesis, written m 
these circumstances, is peculiarly open to error 
and criticism, and I hope my critics will take 
it m the sprat in which the work is under- 
taken 

I shall consider that my aim is fulfilled 
and my effort not made in vain, if this book 
succeeds in leading to a further, and more 
complete «nd thorough enquiry into the sub- 
ject, which might lead to a more accurate 
knowledge of rural conditions m India, and 
consequently to the solution of the problems 
connected with them , bv the application of 
co-operative principles 

It is my conviction that co-operation can 
solve many social and economic difficulties of a 
country, and much more so of a poor rural 
country like India Not only can it solve social 
and economic problems but, if applied 
properly and judiciously, it will help to 
solve the political problem also laving the 
foundations of Co-operatne Democracy 


arc dc do*, 



PART I. 

RURAL INDIA. 



Chapter I 

Hi, lory And Organisation 01 The Indian Village. 

SECTION I Early History of the Indian 
Village 

It was about 1500 y ears before Christ that 
The at\ an the Aryans whose home was m the 
Occupation steppes of Central Asia, being -Q ressed 
by the constant inroads of the Tartar© from 
the North and East began to emigrate towards 
the West and South One wave crossing the 
Ural Mountains passed over to Central Europe, 
spread over the Teutonic regions, and gave rise 
to the Teutonic civilisation Another went 
over the Caucasian Mountains to Persia, and 
thus laid the foundation of the great Persian 
Empire A third one overcoming the barriers 
of North Western Hindustan and meandering 
its w ay through the treacherous passes of the 
Karakoram and Hindu Kush larges settled 
daw n on the fertile Indo Ga igeuc plain 


Before the advent of the Aryans there was 
practically no cmlisation m India It was 
inhabited by aboriginal race^ such as the 
Dravidians, Bhils and Gonds, who had no civili- 
sation of their own, and who lived a wild, 
nomadic lift*, in the hills and jungles 
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The Aryans had come to settle in the coun- 
try They pressed the aborigines further and 
further sbu*h and each family occupied a 
piece of land which was just enough to enable 
it to produce the necessaries of life. As time 
passed the family giew to a villag e communit y. 



Theie were no industries and the mam 
occupation of the eaily settlers was agriculture 
They produced out of the land just enough for 
their own needs With the grow th of popula- 
tion, they brought fiesh fields uudei cultivation 
Thus agriculture was extensive rather than 
intensive 

The peculation was scattered a U over ihe 
Northern plains and the village coni 


Rl v iia *e 6 munit y "hich had grown out of the 
Community small unit of the family hved_m a 



villages w ere sometimes fortified w ith a mud 
wall, or simply with a hedge or ditch, not for 
fear of the encroachments of the neighbour^, 
but the repeated inroads of the foreign invaders, 
who kept pouring down, thiough the North- 
western passes, devastating the country from 
time to time 

In each village ihe famil es ow ned 
scattered holdings which they cultivated for 
their own needs Each village was an isolated 
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unit, self support m s-a nd self-dependent There 
■ft ere no means of commim cation md as each 
village commumn. w »s an Iiiepcuiem uni 
there was no need 101 comn unicition Th«re 
was neithei Em out ra r kingdom nex her emp 
eror nor «iO\ ereign T^e \i%ans hid no leader® 
or commander^, the\ had come m independent 
group® and had settled down accoiding to 
comenxenceoi nece-sitj 

But this isolation did dot Iasi \ei\ long 
The Aryans had bi ought wnh the n) the tiadi _ 
tio n of commumU lue and uo sponei had the \ 
settleT down m peace, and were fiee fiom the 
feai of lmasion than this seed began to 
germinate, till it ‘•hiped itself into a sort 01 
village community 

We find in mdia also the same stages of 
the dei elopment and e\ olutioa of -oeien , w hich 
haie gnen rise io the fimous Pat*narchaJ 
Theorj . The head of the faiiiih was the sole 
authority, and e\en when ihe famih spin up 
into a number of familie- ihe pater fa - n has 
occupied the _ same p ositio But though he 
was the leadei of the communm he i o loneei 
remained the sole authorui m all matters 
The s\<item of \i\ i s 0 net% w i» based 01 
principles oi com mail lim.; an 1 o there 
arose a kind o i C om murm Goienjneri m 
each_\ iljage. 
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'This Communal Government was embodied 
The in an organisation called the “Pan - 
Pancharat chayat”, or the Village Counc il 
The Pancha\at was an executive bodj and 
consisted of the elders and wise men of the 
community, o ften five m number, but sometimes 
sevgn v _mne r -or- -eleven Thev w ere chosen m 
the early day* by the people themselves, but 
in la ter da> s t h ey werq se lected by the King 
Each merabt r of the Panchayat was called a 


The functions of this bod 3 were to look 
after the various_afEair&.of-the-coinmunity, s U ch 



and administration of justice. 


There is evidence that m early daj s land 
was owned on a communal basis, a s\ stem which 
still exists in certain parts of India But with 
the development of absolute monarchy in the 
Hindu period, as far back as the days of Chan- 
dragupta about 350 B C and subsequenth with 
the further development of it in the Mohamedan 
Period, which lasted from 1206 to 1857 A D 
the primitive form of the commumtv govern- 
ment gradualh lo-.t its -original importance 
and p ower Bui -o far as the internal affair© 
of administration and* -ociet> were concerned, 
it continued to look after them throughout the 
later Hindu and Mohamedan Periods This 
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communal government continues to exist m the 
British Period, through it has lost all its former 
prestige and significance, and has decayed into 
a mere name 

Section II The importance of Rural life 

m India 

The prosperity of a country depends upon 
The test of the prosperitv of even, part of it, 
prospentv the province the district, the town 
and the v lllage If a countrv is an industrial 
countrv like England, Germanv Japan or the 
United States of America, its piospentv can be 
judged bv the prosperity of big industrial towns 
There are a few prominently industrial countries 
in the world. The foundation of their pros- 
perity, pow er and greatness lies m industrial ex- 
pansion and achiev ement 

It is an essential feature of industrial coun 
tries, that cities and towns play a very impoitant 
part in national life More attention is paid to 
them, and greater importance is attached to 
their welfare than to the smaller units of the 
village^ In fact, in industrial countries vill- 
ages are comparatively fewer in number, and 
being smaller m size and population than towns 
are neglected It is the cities and towns which 
are the centres of all activity, and the majority 
of the population hv es m urban areas The 
proportion of the ruial population is very small 
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in England almost 75° 0 of the population lives 
in tow ns while onh 25 ° h\es in the country, 
side 


On ihe other hand in an essentially agricul- 
Ind a muni tul country like India just the 
an agn uitur i leveue is the case , the proportion 
of urban r ual population is 15 
to 85 i c 15 of he oial population of India 
live* i i 0 \\ no w hile 85 u In es in \ lllages Thus 
we s*e that m an agricultural country the 
village is much moie imponant than the city 


This does rot mean that there are no towns 
in an agricnUaial coutiiiy To sav this would 
be as great an eiror as to say that there are no 
villages in an industrial country It is only a 
question of degiee Consequently if we find a 
few important towns in an agricultural country 
in a \erv posperouo condition we should not 
jump to ihe conclusion iha + the whole country 
is equally prosperous 


India is a tv pical example of an essentially 
agricultunl countrv with a few very big 
towns It would therefore, be i great mis 
take to the work, weal h or happiness 

of India by the prosperity of a few gieat cities 
such as Bombay or Calcutta, Madras or Delhi 
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If we really want to judge the prosperity 
importance °f India or the economic and social 
of the Indian welfaie of the Indian people we must 
■niuge study Indian villages and Indian 
rural life If we apply to India all the tests 
by which the well-being of a community 
and the piospenty of a countij are judged, 
we would be greatly disappointed by the results 
of the investigation We would be astonished 
to find the terrible plight of the majority of the 
rural population of India and the miserable 
condition in w hich of the 320 million people 
of this vast co unto live India is a continent 
m itself being about the size of the whole of 
Europe except Russia and its population forms 
a big proportion of the total population of the 
world Yet the deplorable poverty and misery 
of the Indian masses seems to have attracted 
little attention or consideration* 

From whatever angle we may look at it, the 
Indian village presents itself as the most impor- 
tant unit in the political and administrative 
division of the country, and occupies a very 
important position in its social economy 

* The Govt of 2nd a Abstract of the census 1931 says The 
urban populat on is now 110 percent of the total The proportion 
of the work ng popalat on engaged n agriculture is 66 4 per cent 
Tho»e ergaged m trade number a 13 per cent m industries 9 95 per 
cent and m transport la3 per cent The e figures support our 
assert on that India is predominant an agricultural country and 
that nearly 90 per cent of her population live in villages 
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Section III A Description of thej Indian 
Village. 

In view of the fact that India is essentially 
an agricultural countiy, the village still forms a 
veiy important inut m the territorial division 
of the country It is estimated that there are 
about 500, UOO villages m India scattered over an 
area of 1,805,000 square miles A comprehen- 
sive survey of this enormous country would 
reveal, ow zng to diversities of climatic condi- 
tions and soil, great differences of customs and 
habits between one part and another But 
though it is futile to frame generalisations 
regarding the cultivator and his surroundings, 
yet there are certain economic and social condi- 
tions which are common to almost the whole of 
India 

The size of an Indian village varies accord 
The indum ing to the density of population in 
Village diffeient areas Thus villages in 
Northern India are usually bigger than tho.se in 
the south An average Indian village has 100 or 
150 dwellings and a population of five or six 
hundred people 

A typical Indian village is an aggregate of 
cultivated holdings w ith or w ithout some w aste 
area attached to it Usually it has a central 
site where the dwelling houses are congregated 
together, with the lands of the \ lllage spreading 
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round about the central site m a sei ie& of con 
centnc circles In some cases small homesteads 
and farm buildings aie found separately located 
on the holdings, though for bettei secunty it 
is usual for the cultivator to live m his house 
m the village dwelling area The v lllage often 
hoasts of some giove and some kind of public 
office where the village officer keep then books 
and dispose of their business 


SECTION Lv The Village Oigamsat on 

The present organisation of an Indian village 
mav be an interesting studv foi the 
seif suffic enc leader Each village is an entirety 
° f village aQ se ^ su ffi cient economic unit contain 
mg w lthm its bounds all the laboui 
capital and skill nece» 3 ai> for the agncultural 
and industrial activities of the village 

The inhabit mts 01 ihe villige may be 
c s n a on divided into thre tla<- e* the agn 
of tbe v iijge cultunsts the v lllage officers and 
popuiat on ^jHage ar l^-ins and mem ah The 

The agr cultur t 

agricultural cla^ cultiv ite small 
fields vv ith such labour as thev Can them^elv e» 
supplv with the a^i^tance of iheu famihe 
andveiv oeldom lequi^itiun hned labour Thev 
provide the capital from their ow n small sav ings, 
but more often the> borrow fi om the village 
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landlord or the local nionej -lendei They beai 
all the nsho of cultivation, the> are themselves 
the organise* and entrepreneurs and carry all 
their produce to the nearest market i o exchange 
it for other neceasanes of hie 

The chief \ lllage officer^ are the Patel \ 
The Village who is responsible for keeping the 
peace and order of the village, and 
collecting the revenue the “Patw an , or the 
keeper of xecords and accounts and the ‘ Chow 
kidar’ 01 the village watchman 

The aitisan class usually consists of the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, the potter 
The a r isans ^he cobblei the washerman and the 
others Petty shopheepei In almost everj 
village there is a moneylender or 
4 Mahajan Thus an Indian \ lllage has 
always been and is still to some extent self 
contained, and this self safficiencj and 
isolation still remains an easen iial "haracteris 
tic of a typical Indian village 

The Milage was one of the moat important 
units 01 administration m the Hindu 
Admmstraton penod It lemained so during the 
Mohamedan penod il»o It erjo ed 
local auionomv to a \er\ great 
degree Almos all ihe dm ies regarded the 
village as an entity and held it responsible for 
the payment of the revenues, and the mam 
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tenance of local order. Thus either the 
“ Panchayat, ” or the landlord governed the 
village to all intents and purposes. This self 
sufficiency and local autonomy are fast dis- 
appearing today, owing to various divergent 
farces both economic and political. The process 
of centralisation which had already commenced 
in the Moliamedan era, has completed itself 
under the British regime, and with the growth 
of centralised Government, the whole system 
of old village communal Government has broken 
ut) So far as administration is concerned its 

place has gradually been taken by government 

officials, or such semi-official bodies as the 
local boards, district and municipal boards and 
so on The Judicial and legal functions have 
been taken over by the Government law courts. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Conditions in the Indian Village. 
Section I The Village. 

In order to realise fully the magnitude of 
the problem of rural reconstruction 
The viihge m Jndia, it seems essential at the 
outset to say something about the existing 
conditions of life in the Indian Village A 
description of the village society and rural life 
in India will help to explain the need for social 
and economic reconstruction 

An Indian village, as we ha\ e already seen, 
is just a cluster of a few dwelling houses, hud- 
dled together in the most unsystematic manner 
There are no roads, in fact there is not even a 
single paved passage The open spaces between 
the houses serve the purpose of roads, and are 
used also for throwing the village dirt and waste 
They are no more than mere dung-hills 

The so called dwelling-houses are no more 
than mere thatched huts with crude 
The mud walls raised from the ground 

dwellings by the unskilled labourer The 

mud is dug out of the ground near 
by and the pits are often left unfilled, or 
filled m only w ith the village waste and refuse 
Some times the ditch fills with rain water 
causing pollution of the air when the refuse 
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begins to lot and pro\ ides breeding-places for 
mosquitos No attention is paid to ventilation 
in the houses ; no anangement is made for free 
access of light or air. The darkness is favoura- 
ble again for the breeding of mosquitos ; it is 
favourable also for the breeding of rats and 
fleas. While the mosquitos cam the malaria 
germs, the rats and fleas are mainly respon- 
sible for plague, a much more terrible disease 
than malaria. 

Absolutely no regard is paid to the sanitary 
Sanitation, requirement*, and the cleanliness of 
either the public places or the 
private dv. ellrngs Tl ere are no drains either 
in the so-called streets or in the private house*, 
in the rainy season the courtyard* of the 
houses and the streets present the appearance 
of pools of vraier and mud These are the best 
places for the breeding of mosquitos and flies, 
two of the most dangeious enemies of mankind, 
one conveying the germ of malaria fever, and 
the other of cholera There are no latrines, 
not e\en in the hou*e- The dunghills the 
streets, and the surroundings of the village 
serve the purpose of latrine*, u ith the result 
that filth v hen dried up 1* carried b\ the wind 
and deposited upon food, or is v* ashed by rain 
water into the tanks and wells, thu- polluting 
the drinkingi water This leads | to ]di«ea«e- like 
cholera, dysentery, hook-v. orm, etc 
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There is no arrangement for the supply of 
pure drinking water The chief 

V. ater Supply 

sources of water-supplj in a v illage 
are either the tanks, or wells The} are rare!} 
protected b> w alls or barrier', and thus easil} 
get polluted by the waste w ater w hich comes 
rushing into them m the rainy season, carrying 
with it all the filth and dirt of the % illage Nor 
are these tanks and w ells cleaned and disinfected 
The result is that this unclean and unfiltered 
water is quite unfit for drinking and injurious 
to health causing many of the diseases already 
mentioned. 

Section II Public Health 

The importance of the problem of public 
„ . . D , 4V health can never be exaggerated 

Publ c Healtt 

Yet in the Indian Village sanitation 
is sadly neglected The Indian peasant is 
ignorant and poor he does not understand oi 
observe the law s of personal and civ ic hj giene 
The result is a very high rate of mortality 
among the rural population 

Some idea of the havoc caused b\ prevent- 
Epidemics and able diseases such as plague, cholera, 
Deeases small-pox, malaria, dysentrj, hala- 
azar etc could be formed from the statement 
contained in *he investigation report of the 
All-Indian Conference of the Health Research 
workers held in 1926 It says — 
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“This Conference believes that the average 
number of deaths resulting eveiy \earfiom 
preventable disease is about fi\ e to six millions, 
that the average numbei of cW\s lost to lahoui 
by each per 0 on m India by pieveutable disease 
is not less than a fortnight to thiee weeks in 
each year, that the percentage loss of ethciencv 
of the average person m India fLOni pieventable 
malnutrition and disease is not less than 20% 
The Conference believes that these estimates 
are underestimated lathei than exaggerations, 
for allow mg for the gieatest possible margin of 
error, it is absolutely ceitain that the wastage 
of life and efficiency which result from pievent- 
able disease, costs India several hundreds of 
ciores * of rupees \dded to this is the gieat 
suffering which affects many millions of people 
every year *' 

“Again Mi J Coatman, Director of Public 
Information with the Go\ernmem of India m 
the publication’ India m 1926-27’ sajs about 
malaria and othei diseases — 

“No part of India is free from this scourge, 
and the numbei of days of work which are lost 
eieryyeai on its recount must nm into many 
millions The member of e\ei\ cli'ss and 
occupation 2ti hid/ 1 -i/e tutec teil And not onh 
the actual days lost aie to be counted but the 

• A. crore 13 equal to B« 10 00 009 and a rupee is equal to one 
shilling and sis pence 



weakening effects of malaria on the human 
system must also be taken into consideration, 
for it saps the energy and reduces the efficiency 
of its victims In other parts of India commonly 
prevalent diseases like hook-worm, beriberi etc 
supplement the havoc wrought by malaria, 
while destructive epidemics t like cholera, plague 
and small -pox which frequently sweep different 
areas of India take heavy toll " 


He goes on to say — 


It must be remembered that death in 
India may be a very ruinous thing for a 
family since it may result m extra- 
vagant expenditure on funeral cere- 
mony, may lead to une ’onomic partition 
of land and produce a number of other 
disastrous effects ” 


Thus w e see that the prevalance of a num- 
ber of preventable epidemics and diseases not 
only causes terrible ha\oc among the people of 
India, and adds to their distress, butaxso causes 
very great economic loss to the country The 
evil effects of pestilence and disease could be 
greatly mitigated if proper attention is paid to 
sanitation-and hygiene 
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Hoy. conditions could be improved in thi« 
direction will be discussed in n later chapter 
But before discovering the remedies, we mu«t 
first look into the causes of all these evils 
The two fundamental causes of all this trouble 
are lack of knowledge and extreme poverty 

SECTION HI Education 

An Indian peasant is hopelessh ignorant of 
what is going on around him , lie 
teracy j^g httle or no knowledge of what 
is going on mthe world 

He is ignorant and narrow minded because 
be is illiterate The causes of this general 
illiteracy are to be sought in the customs and 
traditions of the peasant population, and the 
existing system of education 


India never had a s\ stem of education in 


Educat on 
in olden days 


the modern sense of the word 
either in the Hindu or the Molia- 
medan period 


In the days of the Hindus education w as 
mostly confined to the Brahmans, and it was 
not supposed to be the business of any other 
class of people to learn to read and write * 


But among the Mohamedans there was no 
caste, and education w as not confined to any one 


• There are four classes among the Hindus the Brahmans 
or learned people the Kshatnyas or the warriors the Vaisyas or 
the industrial classes and the sndras who axe menials and staves 
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class of people. Hence during the Mohamedan 
Period educatipn became more general. But 
still there were no educational institutions of 
the modern type. There were no universities, 
no colleges 01 public schools. The system of 
education was altogether different. It was 
more of a pi lvate chai acter than public Every 
mosque had a school attached to if, and all the 
children lesiding m the vicinity assembled foi 
an houi 01 t\\ o in the morning and afternoon, 
and the learned sage called the “Mulla” (a) who 
was often the “Imam” (b) of the mosque, gave 
them elementary education Those who wanted 
to continue then studies after the elementary 
stage which lasted till about the age of thirteen 
oi* fourteen, had recourse to some “Moulvi”, 
(c) and had to reside in some town for this 
purpose. 

It is sometimes said that during the later 
days of the great Mogul Empire, there were 
more literate people in India than there are 
now . We cannot say how far this statement 
is true ; unfortunately we have no means of 
ascertaining this. But whatever the condi- 
tions m the past the present situation is not 
very encouraging 


(a) A learned man or teacher. 

(b) The leader who conducted prayers. 

(c) A very learned man, a master or doctor 
of learning 
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Though education in India has made rapid 
progress m recent years, still it is far 
from being satisfactory. Some of 
Education the latest (1) figures * show that out of 
a total population of 247 millions 
m British India (2) only 22.6 per mille weie lite- 
rate males and 2 8 females. During the year 
1926, 10.51 millions of pupils or 4.25% of the 
total population were receiving mstiuction of 
some kind, 7 8 millions in primary schools, 1.72 
millions m secondary schools, .29 m technical 
or other schools, .08 in Universities and .62 
millions m unrecognised institutions 

These figures are not very promising even 
if we take into consideration only the towns 
and cities but if we consider the villages, it 
will be seen what a woeful tale they tell 
especially when it is remembered that three 
villages out of every four are without a school, 
and about 30,000,000 children of school going 


(1) According to 1921 census. 

(2) Reliable figures for Native States are 
not available. 

* The Govt of India Abstract of the census 1931 says — 

“ The number per mille of the population of India aged 5 and over 
who can read and write any language is males 156, females 29, the 
corresponding proportions (of all ages) in 1921 having been males 
122, females 18 The proportion literate in English is, males 

25 and females 3 per mille of 20 years and over only * This 

shows what little progress has been achieved in the matter of literacy 
in the past one decade 
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age are growing up without any kind of instruc- 
tion, and only 1 % of the Indian population can 
read and write, while in the other civilised 
countries of the world 80 or 90° o of the people 
are literate 

Education is mostly confined to towns and 
cities, and its blessings have not penetiated 
into the villages 


Theie is no fieo and compulsoiy education 
and a peasant, who by nature is often ver} 
conservative, is not inclined to send his child 
to school, even if there is one in the village 
In the first place he may not be able to afford 
the expense of his boy’s education, secondly he 
may think that by employing him on the farm 
he can make the best use of him On the farm 
he earns something or at least saves the use of 
hired labour , at school he earns nothing but 
costs something 


Beaide* this the type of education which 
is given in thes Q schools is not veiy useful to 
the peasant class 

These causes explain why the majority of 
the Indian rural population is utteily llhteiate 
and hopelessly ignorant, extremely backward 
m ideas and m outlook, narrow minded and 
consen ative 
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Section IV. Some Social Evils. 

Conditions of life m different countries are 

different. It is under the influence 

Som ® of and in accordance with the un- 
social 

evils mediate surroundings that human 
society develops Therefore stand- 
ards of life are various m various parts of the 
world. Every nation lias its own peculiar 
customs and traditions, and no human society 
can claim to be perfect , it is bound to have 
certain weaknesses and drawbacks India too 
has certain social features of its own, which 
to a great extent are lesponsible for many 
evils, and which offer many obstacles to 
progress. These outstanding features cannot be 
ignored in a programme of recons i ruction. 

India, even now* in the 2>)th cental y, is much 
more subservient to ancient customs 
Subsen lencc an( \ traditions thin perhaps any 
custom other ci this 0 ! roimirv m the world. 

Often the contentions are so rigid 
that it is believed to be almost a crime and 
profanity to break them. The general opposi- 
tion which has recently been show'n to such 
a useful reform as the Child Marriage Act of 
1930, which sought to limit by legislation the 
age of niarnage for both hov- and girls, proves 
how deep-rooted --till are the anuent traditions 
among the Indian people, and with what reli- 
gious fervour they look upon them 
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Among the most outstanding of the rigid 
cbjdMBn.se customs which are doing a great 
harm to Indian people may be rec- 
koned child marriage, the Purdah system and 
the caste system The system of child-marriage, 
and the Purdah system act adveroely on the 
vitality and health of the people, while the 
third, the caste system is responsible for various 
social evils and inequalities of status which 
greatly impair the progress of the nation 

A remarkable feature of Indian birth and 
.Bjrtb and Death death rates is that both are much 
rates higher than the average rates in 
other civilised countries For instance m 1911 
the birth rate and d°a,th rate in Inin were 43 2 
and 38 5 respectively According to Taussig 
the maximum birthrate is 45 per 1000, for a 
normal population Judged by this standard, 
while the birth rate is very near the maximum, 
the death-rate is very much higher The cause 
of this high rate of mortality is to be found to 
some extent in early marriage 

It is usually the custom among the Indian 
people to marry at a very early age, and the 
custom is very rigid among the Hindus who 
marry their children when they are still m 
their teens In fact early an I child marriage 
is a pait of then religion This has a veiy bad 
effect on the general health and vitality of the 
people, as it leads to premature weakness of the 
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males and constitutional breakdown resulting 
in the premature death of the females N ot only 
this, but the children bom of early marriage aie 
generally \ery weak, and in most cases, either 
they die within a short period of then* birth, 
or, if they survive, they remain subject to 
frequent attacks of illness, and are t en suscep- 
tible to fatal diseases and epidemics like 
malana and plague, which are much more 
prevalent in India than any other country 
owing to very bad sanitary and health condi- 
tions. 

This, combined with the general po\ erty 
of the people, which often pre\ents them from 
procuring medical aid and costlj medicines, 
explains the ver\ high rate of mortality m 
India 

The following table shows the expectation 
Expectation of of life at diffeient ages in different 
countries 

SiiLEs 

At Birth 10 0 JO 60 SO 

«i to ”4> niOO ’06 
4 44 1 >4 4 44 w 1 44 4& 444 

o4 91 »l > 4b }' li •! lo 0 o t) 

olol oJ03 44 U 3o8t 13 “a 4 96 

4514 49*o 41 53 34.3o 1331 4 8 


Countries 


India 

Denmark 
England A 
Wales 
France 
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At B rth 10 


India 2331 3174 

Germany 5061 5399 

Denmark a799 5870 

England 

& Wales a>3a 5a 91 

France 49 13 5’ 03 


9 796 95 99 1011 3 OS 

4o3a 3 30 1617 45 9 

4300 4010 1650 a50 

4" 10 33 a4 lo43 549 

44 0 > 3593 la 03 5 33 


The low average of expectation of life in 
India means that people are taken away just at 
the time when their capacity to serve the 
country is greatest 

In connection w ith the death rate in India, 
apart from the general low average of the age 
of mortality, two features are especially re 
markable high infantile mortality, and high 
female mortality About l/5th of the children 
die within one vear of their birth and the total 
rate of infant mortality amounts to 1 5th of the 
total death rate Taking the example of two 
great cities of England and India respectively , 
we find that while in London the death rite 
among infants is only 60 per 1000, it is 556 per 
1000 m Bombay This appalling condition as 
we have already seen is partly due to insanitary 
conditions and partly to earh marriages 

Ihe high female mortality and the general 
The Purdah ill_bealth of the Indian female popu 
sys em and 2a t ion especiallv of the high and 
moiuwy middle classes, is due to another 
evil custom, prevailing in India most]y among 
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the Mohamedans, the much-criticised Purdah 
system This system keeps cornea in seclu- 
sion, confined to thefour walls of then houses 
and does not permit them to come out and move 
about freely 

Added to the highly insanitary conditions 
prevailing m Indian homes, this ml custom 
of confining women to then small houses, 
suiroundedbj high nails, without giving them 
the chance of going out and enjoying fresh air 
and having a little exercise has a very injurious 
effect on the health of the female population 
The high death-rate among the femmes from 
consumption and tuberculosis is mostly due to 
this evil system 

As regards its social and political effects, 
women being always confined to their homes, 
are unable to develop their mental capacities, 
and naturally their outlook on life is very 
limited, and their vision too narrow. They are 
incapable of thinking about their own lives, 
the lives of their husbands and children, the 
w elfare of the nation, the needs of their country 
They are incapable of undei stand mg things m 
the right way They cannot come out and help 
the other half of the population in their walks 
of life, partly because they aie incapable of 
doing so, and partly because they are not 
allow ed to do so Thus nearly half the popula- 
tion of India is idle in tbeir homes, and their 
services are lost to the nation 
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We do not wish to enter into the merits 
or demerits of the system, but one fact remains 
undisputed namely, that this system has a very 
adverse and evil effect on the female population 
of India as regards their health and physical 
and mental development and consequently on 
the social and political advancement of India m 
geneial If India is to advance and take its 
place among the othei civilised nations of the 
world, it has to utilise its full lesouices, it has 
to make use of the sei vices of every member of 
the community, male or female, w ho is capable 
of doing any service 

Lastly we come to the much discussed 
cas*e system of India, which has 
t e casie always had and still has a very 
system great influence on the social and 
economic life of the Indian people 

Caste has been defined in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Vol I P 311) as “A 
collection of families bearing a common name, 
which usually denote*, or is associated with a 
specific occupation, claiming common descent 
from a mythical ancestoi, human or divine, 
professing to follow the same calling, and 
regarded as forming a single homogemous 
community A caste is almost invariably 
endogamous m the sense that a member of the 
large circle denoted by the common name may 
not marry outside that circle But within 
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this circle there are usually a number of smaller 
circles each of which is also endogaraous 
Thus it is not enough to a ay that a Brahman 
as the present day cannot marry any woman 
who is not a Brahman , his wife must also 
belong to the same endogamous division of the 
Brahman caste ’* It further goes on to sa> 
that “ m India birth determines irrevocably the 
whole course of a man’s social and domestic 
relations, and he must through life, eat, drink, 
dress, marri and give in marriage m accordance 
with the usages into which he was born ” 

According to Manu, who was a great Hindu 
lawgiver of old times and who^e code of law 
is a famous treatise on Hindu jurisprudence, 
caste has been divided into four mam divisions 
viz , the Brahmans, whose profession is 
learning, teaching and performing religious 
rites and ceremonies, the Kshatryas or fighting 
classes, the Vaisyas, or trader*, artisans and 
cultivator*, and lastly the Sudras or the 
domestic servants and menials 

Perhaps as James Mills thinks this classi- 
fication originated, really to serve a useful 
purpose in the technical division of labour, but 
n hen it lost all its economic significance and 
deteriorated into a mere im th, it was invested 
w ith a religious sanction and has become the 
root cause of mans existing economic and 
social evils influencing the In es of the Indian 



people What once might have been a fine 
division of labour, has lost its real purpose 
to-day. 

It has retained the rigidity of its outward 
form and has acquired religious sanctity but 
it has become much more chaotic than it 
originally was, and has led to innumerable losses 
to the nation and the country In modern 
times it has degenerated into an institution 
of oppression and intolerance, giving rise to 
class conflict, and political differences w eakemng 
the whole national structure It is one of those 
antagonistic forces, which are a great hind- 
rance in the way of social up-lift, economic pro- 
gress and national unity 

In addition to these great social evils there 
are a few other evil customs and 
Dtmk habits to which the peasant class 
m certain parts of India is addicted to Two 
of these which cause great economic lo»s to 
the rural community are the evil habits of 
drink and the custom of holding dancing parties 
on occasions of marriages and other social cere- 
monies Besides causing a pecuniary loss, the 
habit of drinking has a very advers effect on the 
health and takes away much of the energy and 
vitality of a fairly hardy people The dancing- 
parties besides being wasteful and causing a 
great economic loss to the community have a 
very bad effect on morals^ 



In view of the disastrous effect on the 
national progress of such evil customs and 
habits some remedy must soon be found to check 
their bad influence and social reform must find 
a prominent place m a programme of rural 
reconstruction 
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CHAPTER III 


Rural Industries of India : Agriculture. 
Section I Importance of Agriculture 

As has already been pointed out India is 
stagnation of predominantly an agricultural coun- 

Agricultural , . „ 

Industry tr y> and every three persons out of 
four earn their livelihood through agriculture 
directly or indirectly, and yet the agricultural 
industry in. mdia is not as advanced as one 
w ould expect it to be 

Whether we consider the size and the 
constitution of the holding, or the implementa 
and the fertilisers in use, or the system of 
rotation of crops, the quality of the seed, or 
the position w ith regard to irrigation facilities 
and other land improvements, marketing orga- 
nisations, animal husbandry, subsidiary rural 
occupations etc our agriculture is in a hope 
lessly backward and stagnant condition The 
result is under-production and excessively low 
out-turn per acre, which at best is often only 
l/3rd or l/4th of what is obtained in other 
countries and v,hiQh at v worot dwindles to 
nothing during times of drought and famine 

Under these circumstances the need for 
The need for a g rlcu ituraI improvement cannot be 
denied, and no programme of rural 
reconstruction -would be complete unless a 
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scheme of lmpiovement m every phase of 
agriculture is included m it The benefits 
which w ill accrue out of these improvements 
can never be exaggerated In short they will 
lead to general prosperity, betterment of the 
economic condition of the people, and improve- 
ment m the standard of living The problems 
which arise m this connection aie multifarious, 
but most of them can be solved by the application 
of cooperative punciples duectly or indirectly 

In view of the alleged ovei population of 
India and the fact that the majority of the 
rural population does not get two full meals a 
day, and often can get no more than one the 
question anse» whether it is possible to mciease 
production This could be done in two w ays, 
either by extending the aiea of cultivation i e 
extensive cultivation or by improving the 
methods of cultivation 1 e intensive cultivation 
Agricultural statistics show that 35 75 0 0 of the 
total aiea is not available foi cultivation, only 
33 8 is actually cultivated, that 30 2° 0 of the 
total area is still available foi cultivation, 
though this area is not equalh distributed in 
different province* 

In older provinces like Bengal, the United 
Provinces Madias and Bombay the 
Extensive ] anc j available for cultivation is 
cuUwat on much less than m the Punjab, 
Burma, Centril Piovmces and 
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Assam This land can be brought under culti- 
vation only if irrigation facilities are provided 
some permanent improvements on the land are 
made, and sufficient labour is applied There 
are certain provinces like the Punjab and Sindh 
where the problem of irrigation can be solved 
without difficulty as most of the land is a vast 
plain, and it is easy to construct irrigation 
works, and dig canals But there are certain 
provinces like Bombay and the central Provin- 
ces which owing to the hilly nature of the 
country do not provide the same facilities for 
irrigation works 

As regards labour, the problem becomes 
rather difficult owing to the extreme conserva- 
tism of the Indian people, especially the 
peasant classes, and their great attachment to 
their homes, which makes it difficult to shift 
them from one place to another This is one 
of the main causes of the immobility of labour 
in I^dia 

The alternative solution of the agricultural 
problem in India would be intensive 
intensive cultivation Japan offer* us a veiy 
cultivation good example of the success of 
intensive cultivation, she supports 
a population of 56,000,000 from a cultivated 
area of only 17,000,000 acre* i e 1/3 rd of an 
acre per head, as against 5/6 ths of an acre m 
India In India hardly any attempt has yet 
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been made towards intensive cultivation on 
scientific lines, in spite of the fact that the 
possibilities of extensive cultivation are very 
limited. 

There are difficulties in the way of both 
extensive and intensive cultivation, yet these 
are not insuperable. 

It will be our task next to deal with these 
difficulties and there solution. 

Section II. Low Produclivity oi the Soil. 

It is often alleged that the continuos culti- 
vation of the land under heavy crops, such as 
cotton, jute and oil-seeds, results “in the pro- 
gressive exhaustion of the soil”. The reason 
for the increasing tendency to cultivate such 
crops is not far to seek, they are mostly grown 
for purposes of export as they command a good 
market abroad and yield a better profit than 
grains and other food-stuffs, which have only 
the home-market. 

Apart from this continuous deterioration 
of the soil, due to the above mentioned crops, 
the geneneral productivity of the Indian soil per 
acre is also very low, as compared with other 
conutries. Though agriculture is the greatest 
industry of india, unfortunately it is conducted 


* Reconstructing India 
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under \ ery unsatisfactory, and adverse condi 
tions According to Sir M Visvesvaraya, the ) 
a\erage vield is onlj R« 25 - per acre, m India, 
irhile m Japan it is Rc 150 - * 

The reasons for this low productivity are 
c u »s cf ^ \anou-'. Some of them can be reme 
p odu t v«t died >\ the use of more scientific 
method v hile «ome are unat lodable Among 
the nat '"al and inevitable caus°s mav be reck- 
oned the in^ertaintt ani un-equal distribution 
of n infill Flood:. and droughts cause heavj 
damage to the crop* Wild animals, rats diffie 
rent kinds of worms and insects also do conside 
ruble damage to the corp-* 

Apart from these natural disadvantages 
there are «om internal defects al«o, viz the 
unscientific lin* 5 on which cultivation is earned 
on m India the low general efficiency of the 
Indian farmer, fragmentation of holdings etc 
The diminishing ti°ld p“r acre may perhaps 
aKo be due to the s-vstem of extensive cultiva 
tion and the ne^ce-siu or acquiring Ie«s and 
le-s feirile land 1 * for the purpos® It is a con- 
trot er-ial question whether the low \ield is 
due to the exhaustion of the *oil or not 

But whatever the reasons in a y be there is 
no doubt that the average t ield is ver y low and 
it is necessary io de\ ote serious though* to the 
problem and its solution 
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Section III Fragmentation of Holdings. 

One of the causes of the backwardness of 
Fragmentation agriculture in India and the poverty 
its nature 0 f the Indian peasant is the system 
of division of land, or “the fragmentation of 
holdings,” as it is technically called Tins 
fragmentation of land in India has two charac 
tenstics In the first place the size of the 
holding is small, and in the second place the 
small holdings aie scatteied over a vast aiea, 
and situated at very inconvenient distances 
from one another, an inconvenience which is 
further enhanced by the absence of good means 
of communication 

A number of causes have been given for 
causes of Frag this system of fragmentation, the 
mentation c h ie f among these being — 

(a) the growing spirit of individualism. 

(b) the Hindu and Muslim law s of succes- 
sion and inheritance 

(c) jealousy and suspicion 

Some other causes put forward are 

(d) the increase of population and 

(e) the decline of handicrafts 

The growing spirit of individualism has led 
Sp m of mdm to the break up of the Joint-family 
duahsm S y S teni among the Hindus The 
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joint-family system had its origin m the 
primitive village community, which it resembled 
m many respects All the members of the 
family held land jointly and accumulated all 
their in-come in a joint treasury, lived together, 
and drew out of the common fund according to 
individual needs, the oldest member and kinsman 
of the family being the head of the joint family. 
But this institution is gradually dying out under 
the influence of western civilisation and the 
constant growth of individualistic ideas 

Again the laws of inheritance and Success- 
Laws of mheri ion both among the Hindus and the 
tanoe Mohamedans are responsible for the 
division of ancestral property among the heirs , 
there is no such thing as the law of primo- 
geniture Consequently on the death of every 
member of a family the property is divided and 
sub divided among his chiLdren or other relatives 
as the case may be It is sub-divided because 
every member who inherits a part of the estate 
desires that he should have a shaie in all lands 
of property, for instance if there are three kinds 
of land scattered over a certain area, every one 
likes and insists that he should have a shaie in 
each of these, resulting in something very much 
resembling the scatteied plots of the medieval 
open field and three field system of England 
This desire is partly due to jealously among the 
members of the family and partly to the sense 
of an equitable distribution 
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The evils accruing out of the system of 
Evils of fragmentation are obvious. All the 
Fragmentation disadvantages pertaining to small- 
scale production arise through fragmentation 
of land. 

In the first place it means waste in many 
ways. It is more economic to cultivate a large 
unit of land than a small one. It remains to be 
seen what an economic unit is. It is various in 
various provinces and depends on the local con- 
ditions of soil and climate, but usually in India 
it is a piece of land of about 30 acres, which 
canibeitilled economically with a pair of bullocks; 
a single large well in the centre of the holding 
would supply the water. 

Judging by this standard, if a plot is less 
than this unit - very often the holding is as small 
as one or two acres or even half a"n acre %. it is 
subject to all the*evils of small-scale production. 

The cost of maintaining himself and his 
pair of bullocks remains the same whether a 
large or small unit is cultivated bv the farmer. 
But he has a higher yield for the same 
expense if his attention is directed to an ave- 
rage unit of land. It is more uneconomical to 
fence a small plot than a large one, and there 
is waste of land in fencing and hedging and 
cutting out paths. If the land is not fenced and 
enclosed it would remain open to stray cattle 
and no new system of cultivation would be 
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possible Then there is the difficulty of irri- 
gation, as the sub soil water cannot be fully 
utilised and canals cannot be dug owing to the 
difficulty and fear of trespassing into other’s 
fields Machinery such as tractors, winnowing 
and threshing machines etc cannot be used, as 
it is impossible for the small farmer to make 
the best use of them on small holdings 

The fact that the plots are not only small 
but scattered over a vast area, makes the 
conditions worse In the words of Dr Harold 
Mann “ It has m fact all the evils of very 
small holdings mrhat it prevents the use of ma- 
chinery and labour-saving methods, and, on the 
other hand, of large holdings in that it hinders 
the adoption of really intensive cultivation by 
hand labour w hich is the great advantage of 
the small holder ”* The farmer cannot con- 
centrate all his attention on one plot , he has 
to turn his attention to many scatteied holdings 
and convey his cattie and implements with 
him This means an unnessary waste of time 
and labour 

Dr Mann very well sums up all these 
evils in his book “ Land and Labour in a 
Deccan Village when he says“ It destroys 
enterprise, leaiilts in an enormous wastage of 
labour, leads to a very laige loss of land owing 
to boundaries, makes it impossible to cultivate 

• Land and labour m a Deccan village p 48 
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holdings as intensively as would otherwise be 
possible, and prevents the possibility of intro- 
ducing outsiders w ith more money as tenant 
farmers, or as parch \ser& of gooi agricultural 
property 

On the other hand, there are certain 
/ Advantages of advantages m the present system of 
fragmentation in India. 

In view of the precarious and uncertain 
climatic conditions, sometimes the very fact 
that a farmer has a number of farms scattered 
in different places saves him trom utter ruin , 
for instance, if the crop totally fails in o~>e 
area, the other field which he possesses m Some 
other area saves him 

Again it is one of the means of preventing 
the land, accumulating m fewer and fewer 
hands which means capitalisation of agricul- 
tural industry and the formation of a class of 
large proprietors and the exploitation of peasant 
proprietors, who aie the backbone of an 
agricultural counii \ 

In short it is onl> a question of degree as 
to how fir fragmentation is allowable and 
where it should cease On the whole, how. 
evei, fragmentation is an evil and it should be 
checked. 

* “Land and Laical in a Deccan village Page 151 
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“Consolidation of holdings” can be achieved 
either by persuasion or coercion 

Consolidation of TTr 

Holdings We raa y convince people of the 
benefits of consolidation and per 
suade them to consolidate their holdings on 
their own initiative or we may secure the same 
end by legislation 1 e by forcing them to con- 
solidate their holdings 


Each of these methods has its ow n advan 
tages and drawbacks 


Under favourable conditions where the 
interests of the people are identical and where 
similar conditions as regards the nature of land 
and facility for irrigation exist It is easier to 
persuade people to consolidate their holdings 
and there is a likelihood of their sticking to such 
mutual agreements , but m areas where 
identical conditions do not prevail, it is much 
harder to persuade people to bring their small 
holdings together, and even if they do combine 
under some temporary moral pressure, it is very 
difficult for them to continue the new arrange 
ments, unless there is some binding force and 
obligation It is here that the necessity for 
the use of coercion arises and the only way to 
secure consolidation is by legally forcing people 
to consolidate, and binding the parties to stick 
to their respective new positions 
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It is not oui purpose to examine on moral 
grounds the justice of imposing such an obliga- 
tion by law Suffice it to say that attempts 
have been made to meet the situation by legis- 
lation While the Punjab and the United 
Provinces were still hesitating to introduce 
legislation to this effect, Bombaj took the mi 
ltntive by introducing a “Small Holdings Bill 
in the Provincial Legislative Council m 1927 
A good deal of criticism lias been lev el led again- 
st this drastic measure and it remains to be 
seen bow far it will succeed in mitigating the 
evil, but it wil reveal the advantages of Consoli 
dation and coopeiation and have a great edu- 
cative \ alue and m combination with the meth- 
ods of pursuasion and arbitration is sure to 
achiev e the object 

Section IV Absence ol Permanent Improve 
ments Drainage, Fencing, Irrigation 

In India improvements on the land which 
are likely, to yield permanent benefits are cons- 
picuous! j absent 

There is a Comparatne scarcity of irri- 
gation well*, and irrigation channels, there are 
no fences or embankments round the fields, and 
there is no proper system of drainage Owing 
to the«e defects and v anous others with which 
we shall deal later on, agrieulttre in India is 
heavilv handicapped compared with the other 
agricultural countries of the world 
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Let us consider briefly the effect of the 
absence of such permanent lmprovments. In 
the first place, the scarcity of irrigation wells 
leaves the land open to the risk of prolonged 
droughts which owing to the uncertainty or 
the failure of the monsoons are a thing of com- 
mon occurrence. The same remark applies to 
the absence of proper irrigation systems The 
absence of embankments leaves the fields 
open to devastation by floods and erosions 
caused by rushing water, and to the very heavy 
winds which blow dui mg the greater part of 
the year. The lack of proper fencing leaves the 
fields open and easy of access to wild animals, 
stray cattle and trespasser while the absence 
of a scientific drainage system leads to the 
uneven distribution of rain and sub-soil water. 

Irrigation has such an important bearing 
T _ on agriculture that it deserves a 

Irrigation ° 

somewhate detailed discussion. The 
importance ot irrigation m an agricultural 
country, can hardly be denied Owing to the 
peculiar nature of the country, and the uncer- 
tainty of raimall the need for irrigation famines 
is greater m India than m other countries. 
This need was recognised very early m the 
history of India and Firoz Shah Tuglak, a 
Mohamedan lung of Delhi m the 14th century 
A. D. cut the Jumna and Ban-Doab canals 
which exist even in our own day. 
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There are many tracts like Rajputana, 
and Smdh which hardly get four to seven, or 
eight inches of rainfall per year. 

There are other parts like the Deccan which 
are subject to uncertain rainfall, and have to 
face long periods of drought There are certain 
ciops which need a constant and legular supply 
of water There are other crops, like the Rabi 
crop usually giown as a second crop in the 
Deccan and the south duung the winter months, 
when there is scarcely any rainfall in these 
parts 

The onl> solution foi the problem of watei 
supply lies in an extensive system of irrigation, 
the advantages of which can hardly be 
exaggerated 

Irrigation works in India can be divi- 
ciassification mto three main classes ~ 

(1) Wells 

(2) Tanks 

(3) Canals 

Well irrigation plays a very important 
Wells part About 25% of the total irrigated 

area gets its w ater supply from wells 
There are about two and a half million wells 
a\\ over the country , and rmWion acres of 
land are irrigated by them and the total capital 
outlay over them is Rs 100 crores or about 66 
million pounds Wells are mostly owned by 
private persons and individual farmers 
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Irugation Tanks have existed from very 
Tanks eari 5T times They are not found 
m all parts of the country but }hey 
are mostly to be found in the Madras Presiden- 
cy, and the Deccan, there being 40,000 tanks 
irrigating about 3 million acres of land in 
Madras alone They are practically unknown 
in such province* as the Punjab and Rajputana 
and the Northern Indian plains 

In recent times Canals have become a very 
canals important form of irrigation TJie 
lolicy of the Government is very 
favourable towards the construction of canals 
and great progress has been made during the 
last 50 years According to the statistics for 
the year 1926, the total length of Canals both 
main and distributary was 67,000 miles irri- 
gating an area of nearly 28 million acres 

When we realise the importance of lrriga 
tion works in India and the need for further 
developement, we shall be ready to admit that 
the means and methods of its development must 
be included in any scheme of rural reconstruc- 
tion But from the point of view of co operative 
effort canals are not so important as irriga- 
tion tanks and wells Only Government with 
their enormous resources can undertake the ex- 
tension of canals owing to the magnitude and 
peculiar nature of the task, but the construc- 
tion of irrigation tanks and wells being mainly 
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a matter of individual effort and enterprise may 
be attempted on a collects e or cooperative basis 

Section V Laboui Equipment and Organisation 

Another great handicap of Indian agricul- 
ture is the comparative incompetence of 
agricultural labour and the lack of organisation 
An average American or European labourer is 
much more efficient and much better equipped 
for his ta«k than an Indian labourer, and there- 
fore is able to contribute a gieate share to 
the National production 

The causes of this inefficiency are not far 
to seek , some of them are internal 
and some external It is as difficult 
to differentiate be tv een them as m 
the case of the immobility of labour w hich is 
also partly due to internal and partly to 
external reasons 

One of the most important causes of the 
backw ardness of an Indian agncul- 
Ednca«ion tural labourer is his lack of 
education The educational back 
v ardness of the peasant and the e\ ll effects of 
this lack of education on his duly vocation, we 
hav e already di^euased in the chaptei dealing 
with education In fact it is the root cause of 
all evils The mental inferiority of the Indian 
peasant and his physical unfitness are both due 
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to it It is the lack of education which makes 
him narrow minded and conservative, fatalistic 
in his views lacking in originality and mven 
tiveness, all of which are serious hmdiances in 
the way of economic as well as social progress 

Mr Brayne in his book “Village Uplift m 
India' gives a vivid picture of a typical Indian 
peasant He says 

“By his insanitary habits of living he 
draws upon himself much avoidable physical 
suffering with its attendant evils of low vitality 
and incapacity for persistent and strenuous 
labour and a sombre outlook on life He is 
ignorant, improvident and rt ckless, a combma 
tion of qualities which makes him an easy prey 
to any one desirous of taking advantage of his 
weakness He is too prone to waste his subs 
tance and energv in needless litigation He is 
too fond of locking up his capital m jewellery 
and trinkets instead of devoting it to such forms 
of personal expenditure as would increase his 
efficiency or employing it m more remunerative 
investment He generally spends far beyond 
his means m marriages and other ceremonies 
and thus walks with open eyes into the money 
lender s parlour from which he is rarely able to 
get out He shows an insufficient appreciation 
of the truth that God is wont to save only by 
human means and a tendency to rely on 
providence or some other external agency, and 
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too little on personal endeavoiu foi remedy mg 
every e\il which he may be sufienng fi ora, and 
for which he is genei illy 11 lined to blame 
Fate or Providence lather than himself * 
Enough has already been said w ith regaid 
Phj-scai to the \anous diseases due to msam 
uaf mess tary way » of living but the evils aris 
mg from them can hardly be exaggerated Thev 
are a great impediment in the w ay of general 
progress and the\ ha\e detrimental eftect on 
the competency of 1 about Apart from the 
fact that thousands of people are s\\ ept aw ay 
by \anous epidemics and di*ea* Q s millions aie 
disabled and devitalised and thus pie\ented 
from contributing their share to the national 
wealth These diseases are pre\ entable by crea 
ting in the peasant a little power of under 
standing thing* side b\ side w ith the adoption 
of a comprehensive scheme of \\ elfare work it is 
possible if not to eradicate them completely at 
least to mitigate then e\il effects 

No doubt the sub tropical nature of the 
Indian climate is a greate drawback for the 
Indian farmer \etthe influence of even this 
can be mitigated to *ome extent by creating 
bettter conditions of life 

Anothei cruse of the in efficient v of lal our 
icjuobi Ospetiulh hned HI oui is its inimo 
labour biiit\ This immobility is cme partl\ 
to lack of sfficien* means of com e 

\ \lage ITpl ft n led a by F L Brayne P 9 
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yance and transport, and partly to the inherent 
conservatism and absence of the spirit of enter- 
prise, which makes an Indian peasent or 
labourer stick to his home under any circums- 
tances even though there may be a chance of 
improving his lot by moving to better surroun- 
dings 

The influence of social systems, especially 
the caste system is apparent in this connection 
also, social manners, and habits are to some 
evtent responsible for the immobility as well 
as conservatism of the Indian rural labourer 

Over and above all there is the lack of 
Lack organisation among the labourers 
Organisation -^is ls mucl1 more apparent m the 
case of the agricultural labourers 
than the industrial There is no labour bureau 
or labour exchange m India There is no 
angncy which can regulate the supply of labour 
and shift it from place to place whenever 
necessary, or equip it with the necessary train- 
ing, the need of which becomes much more 
imperative in the absence of sufficient education 
and mental capacity in the labourer himself 
The causes of this lack of organisation are 
practically the same as those of general meffi 
cieney viz lack of education, lack of the spirit 
of enterprise and the insufficient means of 
communication, 
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Section VI Material Equipment. 

leaving considered the personal factor 
v. hich, though, it is gieatly res- 
Matetiai ponsible for the backwardness of 
Equipment Indian agriculture, is not the only 
cause, we shall proceed to deal w ith 
the factor of material equipment, the absence 
of which leads to stagnation in the Indian 
agricultural industry 

We have seen that under the existing 
conditions there is little scope for extensive 
cultivation in India The othei alternative 
therefore is intensive cultivation But inten- 
sive cultivation is not profitable unless it is 
conducted on scientific lines The Indian 
peasant is lgnornat or suspicious of new and 
scientific methord He still follow s the old and 
primitive methods of intensive cultivation, with 
the result that the yield per acre is much less 
than it is m other countries like J apan which 
have adopted intensive cultivation on modem 
lines, using all tne up-to-date implements and 
aids to agricultural production 

The use of scientific methods means many 
things and comprises various items 
methods ^ means permanent improvements 
cultivation on the land, an elaborate system of 
irrigation and drainage, efficient 
methods of cultivation, a s> stematic rotation 
of crops, a judicious selection of seeds, and the 
use of chemical manure 
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Some of those items we have already been 
discussed e g the irrigation and drainage sys- 
tems and permanent improvements on the land 
but a few words may be said about the others 
topics 

Efficient cultivation is a very comprehen 
sive term , it includes the preparation of the 
soil, sowing and harrow mg, weeding and 
preserving the crops against the vagaries of 
nature and insects and worms, harvesting and 
cutting of the crops, in fact, all the processes 
of cultivation fiom the preliminary prepara 
tions to the final stages Even the selection of 
seeds and manures is necessary to efficient 
cultrv ation 

The preparation of the soil is the basis of 
Soi| all the operations and much depends 

01 on it Even the best seeds cannot 

produce good crops if scattered on unfit and 
poor soil. The first consideration is the selec- 
tion of the soil, but the faimer is to a certain 
extent bound down, m respect of this, as almost 
all the best available soil has been already 
utilised and brought under cultivation The 
best he can do is to allot different kinds of lands 
for appiopriate purposes and use them only for 
the crops for w hich they are best suited Ex- 
perience show® that the Indian farmer pajs 
very little attention to the pieparation of the 
soil , he is often very careless about it because 
he is not well equipped with the [up-to-date 
means of doing it 
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He still uses the primitive type of ploughs, 
Machinery furrowing and harrowing machines, 
which his ancestor* used a thousand year* ago. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect the po\erb - 
stricken Inlivt firmer to use the best and most 
up-to-date machinery foi these purpose at this 
stage of development, but it is certainly not far 
too much to expect him to use the improve 1 
kinds of implements which he can not onl\ 
obtain ea«ah , but use without nnuh effort 01 
skill and without the technic il and mechanical 
knowledge, w hich to some extent is un loubted- 
ly necessary foi the succ°*sful use of modern 
machinery. 

The next item is the proper manuring of 
Manures the soil. This is very much neglected 
by Indian farmer For garden produce he does 
make use of some kind of manure but he rarely 
uses fertilisers on the fields 

The effect of manures in increasing the 
pioductivitj of the soil cannot be exaggera- 
ted Statistics of \ arious countues show 
that by the use of propei manure on the soil 
an increase of 50 is possible in the yield of 
many crops. 

But the Indian farmer does not know' it, 
and even if he does he has no facilities for using 
proper manures, either because they are not 
easily available, or if available are too costly, 
Thus, owing to their prohibitive cost, he cannot 
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use chemical manures which are undoubtedly 
more powerful than natural ones But 
the pity is, that he does not even make 
use of natural manures which he can 
easily obtain w itli very little effoi t and at very 
little expense The cow-dung which is so 
abundantly available in India can very well 
serve the purpose of a good manure for many 
crops But unfortunately a gieat deal of it is 
wasted every year, instead of being used as 
manure, it is used as fuel It is the custom to 
make cake* of cow dung which indued and 
used as fuel instead of w r ood Mr Brayne 
greatly deplores this mis use of it and lays 
great stress on its value as field-manure 

Another great item in the equipment of an 
Live stock Indian farmer is live stock, especi- 
ally cattle The importance of cattle 
can never be exaggerated, foi, apart from 
their value for agricultural purposes, 
they are useful to him m many other 
ways We have seen that an Indian farmer 
is quite ignoiant of the use of machinery in 
agriculture and all the implements used are of 
a primitive type Whatever motive powei is 
required to work them is supplied by cattle and 
not machinery Foi all ploughing and water- 
lifting purposes cattle are used Secondly they 
supply a great quantity of foodstuffs in the 
form of milk and ghee (clanfied butter) , Third 
ly, they are also a source of manure and fuel 
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supply, cow dung being used for both these 
purposes Lnstly , they aie used for transport 
pui poses, both for tiavel and tianspoit of goods 
The bullock cart is the only meins of convey- 
ance in rural areas where there aie no good 
roads and where mechanical means of transpoit 
are not w ell de\ eloped 

In spite of the gieat importance of live- 
stock in India the condition of cattle is veiy 
miserable 

The follow ing table show s the number of 
heads of cattle pei 100 of the population in 
different agricultural countries - 

India 61 heads of cattle p Q r 100 pei&ons 
Denmiih 74 „ „ , „ 

United 

States 79 , „ , „ 

Canada 80 „ , „ 

Australia 259 , , „ „ 

New 

Ze il and 150 t 

A pur of cittle c\n efhcienth plough an 
uei of 5 ic ie» but m ceitam pro\mces of 
India it ib m ide to plough is many as 40 icies 
This ted aces the enugj of the Indian live stock, 
and combined with the fact that they aie not 
comparati\el> well fed, contnbutes to then 
inefficiency 
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The problem of fodder supply is also very 
haid in India It is only dining- the iainy 
season that there is enough supply of foddei, but 
in the hot season especially during the months 
of April and May theie is scaicely an^ grass 
to be found No adequate provision is made 
for stacking hay and -what is stored is not 
sufficient to feed the cattle dining the period 
of scarcity The leason for this scarcity of 
fodder paitly lies in the absence of pasture 
lands which are disappearing with the exten 
sion of cultivation Overw ork and poor nourish- 
ment impair the energy and efficiency of cattle, 
and lead to a high rate of mortality among them 
Low vitality render them susceptible to disease 
and a short drought any year is enough to kill 
thousands of them Rinderpest, foot and- 
mouth disease, and othei epidemics cause tre- 
mendous havoc every year 

The cultivator neither takes steps to 
prevent epidemics among his cattle nor does 
he care for cattle breeding on syste 
matic lines Again he is too sentimental 
to kill deciepit cattle which sene no 
useful purpose, but form m unnecessaiy 
buiden on the alieady meagie supply of fodder 
This sentiment is chiefly due to mligious sus- 
ceptibilities which prohibit th» slaughter of 
the cow which is considered t a sacied animal 

The lesult is, that veiy uneconomic use of 
live stock is made in India, both as re 
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In the ease of holdings and allotments of 
Organ sat.on shaies foei e ^ always dispute, re- 
Product on su ltmg in the unnecessary division 
of holdings into smaller and smaller 
uneconomic units 

In the case of live stock there is always 
fighting among the neighbouring farmers, o\ er 
the petty questions of grazing, trespassing and 
so on. 

The essential need of the agricultural 
industry like any other industry is capital, a 
need which has assumed a very grave character 
in view of the notorious poverty of the Indian 
farmer and his indebtedness to the local money 
lender This rural indebtedness forms a 
separate topic in itself and is so important 
that we shall deal with it separately Apart 
from these there are two other phases of agn 
cultural industry in which organisation, would 
be of gieat advantage - viz the purchase of 
accessories and the sale of produce 

India is a land of small peasant piopnetois 
and every farmer cultivates his own land 
individually and quite independently in eveiy 
respect He nevei seeks the help of Ins neigh- 
bour in the preparation of the soil, although if 
he did so, he can do it moie economically, if 
he returns the courtesy and ofteis him lus own 
assistance, both would gain For instance, if 
two neighbouring farmers, each having 5 or 6 
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acres ot land cooperate and agree to keep a pair 
of bullocks common between them, instead of 
each having a separate pair, this w ould save 
them the expense of keeping two purs, as a 
pair of bullocks cm conveniently plough about 
20 to 25 acies of land The same remaiks apply 
to the use of machinery and implements 
m common 

But even if we set this aside as impracti- 
cable ow mg to the difficulties in the w of joint 
ownership of property, there is no reason why 
two farmers or moie should not combine m the 
purchase of their common needs Needs are of 
two kinds, pertaining to the family and daily 
life and pertaining to industry Both can be 
secured economically by effective combined 
action, with the former we shall deal in its 
proper place, it is the lattei which is our chief 
concern heie Every yeai the f-umei ism 
need of seeds and manure If the farmers 
combine together in the purchase of seeds and 
manuie, they can not onl> obtain them of the 
best quality and standard, but on the most 
advantageous terms 

This lack of organisation is much more 
Orgams t keenly felt in the final stages of the 
d smbutTn ° industry than m the preliminary 
ones, viz m the disposal of the 


produce 
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There was a time when Indian villages 
weie self-sufficing and what was produced on 
the land was absorbed locally But recently 
the Indian ague nltunl industry has assumed 
the charactenstic of -> commeienl indusfcij 
and a good percentage of the annual produce is 
exported to foieign countne* 

W ith the commeici tli^i+ion of industrj has 
ansen the \er\ ’mport mt quotum of nmket 
ing Ha\ing lost th« self sufficiency cha- 
racteristic of agnculturil industry and at the 
same time the pm liege of protection by the 
village community the Indian farmer has to 
face the very serious problem of meeting the 
money-lender and the middleman 

Owing to the lack of facilities of transport 
and his own ignorance of marketing technicali- 
ties he cannot come m direct contact with the 
ultimate consumers or wholesale buyers This 
situation has gwen ns° to a special class of 
merchants in I lhacil ie 1 middlemen These 
middlemen, who sometimes 'wt ->s agents of 
wholesale buy eis are sr* itieied ill o\er India, 
especially in tho*e areas where the produce is 
specially raised for export purposes The illite- 
rate farmer is quite ignoi ant of the conditions 

of the market anl the woild price* ofhi« 
produce But even if he knew this, he is not 
m a position to hold up the stock m anticipa- 
ton of a better market He is urgently m need 
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of money, because he has to pay Government 
dues, the land revenue, the debt of the 
“ Sahocar ’ ( local monej lender ) and so on 
Besides this he has perhaps already mortgaged 
his produce m anticipation to the middleman 
who might have advanced him some monej 
This binds him to sell the produce, as soon 
as it is read} Even if he is not thus bound, 
he is compelled to sell at an> cost in order to 
meet his urgent demands As all the produce 
is ready practically at the same time of the 
year all the firmer* come forward to sell it 
simultaneously The result is that the maiket 
is glutted with the same kind of goods Under 
these circumstances it is practically impossible 
for the farmer to get a fair price for his produce 

All this trouble is due to the lack of orga- 
nisation and the absence of a guiding hand 
The solution lies again in some form of 
organisation and the best form of organisation 
is one based on cooperative principles 

Section VIII Rural Indebtedness 

The greatest of all obstacles to the progress 
Poverty and of agriculture in India is the extreme 
indebtedness poverty and indebtedness of the rural 
population In spite of tfm fact that India is 
predommentlj an agricultural country 
its mam industry is ma very backward condition. 
We hav e considered some of the defects m res 
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rf$6t of material equipment and organisation 
but the root cause of all this trouble, is the 
rural indebtedness which m view of the peculiar 
nature of debt which is mostly unproductive, 
becomes much more injurious 


Indebtedness is not a new feature of Indian 
Extent of rural economy, it presented a grave 
iodettedneis and urgent problem even m the second 
half of the last century As far bach as 1880, the 
Famine Commission arrived at the conclusion 
that about 2/3rds of the rural population of 
India was inextiicably involved in debt Va- 
rious estimates have since been made, ’Sir 
Frederick Nicholson in 1895 estimated the 
total rural debt of the Madras Presidency at 
Rs 45 crores, in 1911 Sir Edward MaClagan 
calculated it to be Rs 300 crores for the whole 
of British India The Punjab, the most highly 
indebted of all the provinces m India shows a 
figure of Rs 90 crores in 1924 Calculating on 
this basis the figure arrived at for the whole of 
British India is about £ 400 millions 

The amount of the debt may not seem very 
considerable when we remember the vastness 
of the area and the numbers of the population, 
but since the debt is mostly unproductive it 
becomes a very serious problem, as, instead of 
being repaid from time to time, it goes on 
accumulating 
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The causes of indebtedness are multifarious 
In the first place the extreme poverty 
causes ot of the people m itself is a cause of 
indebtedness it Poverty and indebtedness go to- 
gether and have the mutual relation 
of cause and effect Some of the causes of 
poverty and indebtedness have already been 
dealt with, for instance over population and its 
excessive pressure on the land aggravated by 
the varying and unequal distribution of the 
population, the subdivision and fragmentation 
of holdings, the absence of subsidiary cottage 
industries, and the general ill health of the 
peasant population ow ing to various diseases and 
epidemics giving rise to aa extra expendituie 

The uncertainty of harvests is another 
cause of pot erty and indebtedness 

The heavy mortality of cattle due to 
famine and disease every year is also a very 
great burden on the pur&e of the peasant as he 
cannot do without cattle and is obliged to fill in 
the place of the lost cattle e\erj j ear by 
purchasing new ones The large percentage 
of loans given by coopeiati\e societies for the 
purchase of cattle is a good testimony to this 

As a matter of fact an Indian peasant 
starts his life with debt When he comes into 
his estate, he finds that his lands aie already 
mortgaged w ith some “sahocar ’ for the debts 
incurred b> his ancestors, debts which have 
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been handed down as a legacy from generation 
to generation and have accumulated to 
enormous sums owing to the system of 
compound inteiest 


In spite of this he has to perform certain 
religious ceremonies on the death of 
Social parents If he is a Hindu he is 

Ceremonies ob j lge( j to perform certain funeral 
ceremonies and if he does not do this the soul 
of the dead is supposed to wander without rest 
In the oase of Mohamedans too there are certain 

ceremonies which have to be performed and 
theseoeremon.es mean expense Though the 

peasant is aware of the fact that he is in debt 

and though he realises the consequences of m. 
curnng further debt he cannot avoid borrowing, 
as he has to perform these ceremonies at any 
cost , otherwise he would lose his position and 
prestige in society 


Another expensive item is marriage, which 
, mnT ,ber of ceremonies attached to it also 
has a number ^ Hindu to ma rry so that 

Religion ^ wh0 would perform the 

he can ha doath and s3V e his soul 

ceremonies tutlon which is quite 

on among Mohammedans too The cere 

f n r^rrof g -^ causes of the 
mdehtedness of an Indian peasant 
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In most of the pro\ mces a man has to pay 
a decent price for the bride Again he has to 
provide a good deal of jew ellery for her * Not 
onI> this but he has to perform a host of 
ceremonies which ustom has made popular 
It is customary on such occasions to hold 
feasts and e\ enthe man who belongs to a humble 
station in life spends extravagantly and without 
any legard to his financial means If he has 
sa\ ed something out of a $ ear or two of pros 
penty he squander-* it recklessly even if he is 
already involved m debt he raises further loans 
to paj for the feasting and rev elry Apart from 
the s e ceremonies v\ hich ha\ e more or le*s 
acquired a religious character he has to per 
form a host of others throughout his life m 
connection w ith the birih the schooling, etc 
of his children 

All this means expenditure It may be 
possible for him to perform some of these 
ceremonies in a frugal way by curtailing the 
expenses to suit his pocket but partly being by 
nature extravagant and improvident and partly 
due to the s nrit of jealousv and ambition to 
excel others in pomp and grandeur he is oblig 
ed to spend extrav agantl} and consequently 
to raise mone> b> borrow ing Apart from this 
extravagance and impro% idence an Indian rj ot 
is addicted to tw o more v ices, v iz litigation 
and the habit of drinking 

It has been est mated that dur ng the past 50 rears prec 
metal to ho value of bo t 500 m U on pounds have been mpoi.-u 
into Ind a and absorbed n e ther hoard ng or manufacture of 
jewellery a sum wh ch accord ng to Mr Calvert 3 suffic ent to 
pay off the whole ag cultural debt of the countrv 
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Litigation is common and familiar to all 
the rural families of India and the 

Litigation . 

desire to go into the law-courts has 
become a second nature of the Indian peasant 
The agricultural profession and litigation are 
often inseparable The causes of this evil he 
partly m the habitual jealousy and suspicious 
nature of an Indian ryot, partly to family 
traditions and partly to the system of division 
and fragmentation of lands and the laws of 
inheritance and succession Lack of education 
is of course the root of all trouble Litigation 
m India is perhaps much more expensive than 
m any other country owing to an elaborate and 
complicated procedure m the dispensation of 
justice 

Another evil to which the Indian ryot is 
Dnnfcmg habitually addicted is drinking In 
spite of the fact that drinking is prohibited by 
religion, especially by the Muslim religion, this 
vice is prevalent among the ryots Apart from 
giving rise to a number of quarrels and crimes, 
resulting m litigation, the habit in itself is a. 
very expensive one and a good share of the 
peasant’s poor income is spent on drink What 
with drink and litigation the peasant courts his 
own rum If he is abstemious and prudent, he 
might save himself from debt and misery 

The rising generation is not content to 
Hi* standard follow the footsteps of the old 
of Life There is a change in outlook and 
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ideas The son of a peasant who has "been edu. 
oated m one of the government schools, acquires 
expensive habits and a love of luxury In other 
words his standard of life is raised Besides 
this, the peasant himself who formerly led an 
isolated life in his village owing to the increas- 
ing facilities for travel visits the cities, where 
he is tempted to spend money on cheap luxu- 
ries, of foreign manufacture He has no great 
need of them but the temptation is strong and 
he is induced to buy them 

Last, but not least is the facility for borrow- 
Faciuty of mg which makes the ryot reckless 
■Borrowing and improvident The moneylender 
provides all kinds of apparent facilities for the 
borrower and the poor ignorant peasant is quite 
unaware of the trap set for him In the past, 
public opinion within the village community 
was a great check on the moneylender and 
afforded a good deal of protection to the borro- 
wer But with the disappearance of this check 
the moneylender is left free to deal with the 
needy but ignorant cultivator, and draws him 
by various means into his clutches 

It is sometimes alleged that the high rate 
h gb land of land revenue assessment is also 
one of the causes of rural indebted- 
ness One of the purposes for which loans are 
ad\anced|by cooperative credit societies, is the 
payment of government dues One may infer 
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from this that this burden is also a cause of 
indebtedness Prima facie, the conclusion may 
seem justified but a careful consideration will 
show that it is wrong Why is a peasant m 
need of money to pay the land revenue’ He 
borrows because he has already spent a large 
amount on other unnecessary items such as 
marriage ceremonies, litigation and so on, and 
is not in a position xo pay the land revenue If 
he had not been so extraxagant, he would 
perhaps have saved enough to pay off these 
dues or at least a part of it, and need not incur 
a debt now for that special purpose 

A cultivator is however obliged to borrow 
sometimes for legitimate purposes, for instance, 
when the crop has failed or for the purchase of 
seeds or implements, or in other words for 
raising capital to increase his business, but 
there is a difference between this kind of debt 
which is productive and the one incurred for 
unproductive purposes Unfortunately a great- 
er percentage of the sums borrowed by an 
Indian cultivator is for unproductive purposes 
which can never be justified from an economic 
point of view, and it is m this that there lies 
the whole trouble which has given rise to one 
of the most complicated problems of rural 
economy m India 
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Section IX Domestic o' Cottage Industries 

India is and has alw ays been an agricultuial 
country But this doe* not mean 
The nature that theie w ere no other industries, 

of Cottage 

Industries though it is true that India never 
was an industrial country m the 
modern sense of the word Befoie the age of 
machinery when all mdustiies weie cained on 
by hand, Indi i had a very highly developed 
sjstem of handicraft industries The chief 
industry of India was spinning and weaving 
The muslin of Dacca was famous all over the 
world and supplied the needs of the aristocracy 
in Greece and Rome Kashmere had a veij 
flounshmg woollen industry Kashmere 
shawls are still famous all over the world and 
there is a special kind of woollen cloth which 
is called “ Kashmera ’ Masulipatam famous 
for its calicoes has given its name to a special 
kind of cloth Among other industries there 
were the manufacture of gold and silver 
ornaments, jewellev, bnssware and fancy 
goods stone ind i\oi,> carving, sandlewood 
engraving, enunelling leather curing and 
paper-making 

Even the shipbuilding industrj was not 
unknow n it flourished in the coastal towns 

Though mo'd of these industries w ere con- 
fined to tow ns there w ere man> w hich w ere 
found in rural aieas 
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Spinning, weaving and dyeing industries 
were a special feature of rural areas Practica- 
lly every house in the village had its own spinn 
ing wheel and hand-loom 

In Bengal, which produced immense quanti- 
ty of jute, rope-making was carried on as a 
rural industry Sericulture, silk- manufacture, 
production of honey and lac, were among the 
other industries confined mainly to 1 ural areas, 
and better known by the name of cottage 
industries 

All these industries were in a very flourish- 
ing condition during the days of the 
The decay of Moga! Empire But with the fall of 
mdwtnes tiiat Empire in the 19th century 
their decline had also begun, and the 
absence of any great demand at home, the 
competition of foreign machine-made goods, and 
the adverse policy of the East India Company, 
and afterwards of the British Parliament, 
hastened their decay Most of these rural 
industries have either totally died out, or are m 
a dw indimg state just on the verge of disappe- 
arance 

Though as a result of the recent change in 
the policy of Government, industries have 
revived to some extent, no favourable effect is 
perceptible on rural industries As a result of 
the decay of old industries in India people rever- 



ted more and moTe to agriculture This proc- 
ess is clearly revealed b> the census statistics 
for the past 30 jear» The following table 
shows the percentage of people ergaged in 
agriculture out of the total population since 
1891 


Year 

Percentage 

1891 

61°o 

1901 

b6°o 

1911 

71°o 

1921 

72 8% 

1931 

75°o 


This situation is not ver> encoui aging , it 
means that the number of people dependent on 
agriculture foi their subsistence, is far m excess 
of that reallj needed for the cultivation of the 
soil It has led to the loss of the economic 
equihbnum of the country and is responsible 
for the excessive poverty of the masses and 
frequent recurrence of famines, a fact which 
was pointed out as far back as 1880, by the 
Famine Commission One of the means for 
the pievention of famines suggested by this 
Commission as well as that of 1901 was “ diver- 
'utv of industries 

The flourishing condition of v arioiis Indus 
poasibii t,es t ries> ln the past, and the successful 
oi the revival revival of ^ome of them m recent 
of cottage j ears, reveals that India mav deve 
n s 3 lop other industries besides agneul 
ture Her resources of coal and iron roa> not 
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be as rich as those of some of the great 
Industrial co mtriea of the world, but still her 
mineral wealth is enough to make her an 
industrial country m the real sense of the word 

Industrialisation ma> be urban or rural 
In view of the fact that India is mainly an 
agricultural country, and that the majority of 
the population is occupied in cultivation, or 
other occupations connected w ith the soil, the 
revival of rural industries becomes a matter of 
great importance and must form a very impor- 
tant item of a scheme of rural reconstruction 

Rural Industrialisation is more popularly 
known b> the name of the Re\ ival of Cottage 
Industries and this is our chief concern here as 
we are dealing with the problem of rural uplift 
rather than industrial reorganisation in a wider 
sense 

In ^ lew of the peculiar economic conditions 
of Indian rural life, the problem of 
Th rev l va < i ** €otta S e industries is rather a compli- 
cated one, and deserves careful 
consideration A* the o it»et two important 
questions arise in this connection Firot, 
whether it is advisable to persist m the iwhaI 
of these industries, and to cair> them on side 
by side with large scale urban and national 
industries ; secondly, whether it is po«ible for 
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these industries to exist side b\ side with the 
other class of mlastne , m face of foreign, and 
to some extent e\en local, competition 

Under the existing economic conditions it 
seems both poss ble and deniable to retice 
the*e industries 

We ha\e seen that about 75 J o of the popu 
lation of India is engaged in agriculture But 
this does not mean that the people engaged in 
it are occupied m cultit ation throughout the 
3 ear There are mte^v ils> during which culti 
\atoi& remain quite idle, because they have 
nothing particulai to do There are usually 
two crops m Indn, one m the rainy season 
called the “ Rabi Crop ” and the other m the 
cold season called the “ Khareef Crop ” The 
first crop en*-uel\ depends, on runs and if in 
an> >eir tlr* ni'is fail, oi if there is in- 
sufficient rainfall o prolonged drought, the 
crop fail* As the irrigation s> stem is not 
cert highl} de\ eloped in India, except m a 
few proc ince 3 like the Punjab and Madras, 
\\ hen there is. a i-ulure or the monsoon the cropj 
fail, and the cubic ator» hue ing nothing else to 
do, naturally remain idle till the next crop, 
or, where theie 1 ^ onh one m a tear, till the 
following ceai 

apiri from this, ecen in normal circums- 
tances, thet are not occupied all the time of the 
tear When th'w hate finished sowing they 



have practically nothing to do till the harvest 
time except to watch the crops clear the weeds 
and irrigate from wells if necessary This does 
not take awaj, the whole of their time but 
allows them ample leisure They must utilise 
this leisure in some way or other Besides this 
they have their families whose services are 
only required at harvest time and who are 
idle during most part of the year Thus a good 
deal of human energy is wasted which other 
wise could be utilised for useful and productive 
purposes The best way in which! this energy 
could be utilised is some kind of productive 
work which might add to the individual income 
as well as the national dividend This produc 
tive work could be found for them in the form 
of what we call cottage industries 

The Chief cottage industries were the 
cotton weaving industry the woollen industry 
sericulture and silk industry dairying poultry 
farming raising of honey bee and other minor 
industries such as rope making potter} basket 
making clay toj n anufacture etc 

Having admitted the need and desirability 
Foss b it es of reviving and introducing cottage 

of the t . 

rev vat industries in rural areas ana among 
the rural population we come to the second 
question viz whether it is possible to revive 
them and run *hem successfully in the teeth of 
foreign competition and local large scale 
industry 
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It must be remembered that even m large 
scale production, there are certain limits 
beyond which it does not pas to increase the 
scale of production Moreover it has often been 
pointed oat by various economists that in 
every progressive society there are mans' arti- 
cles, for instance, artistic products and luxury- 
goods which do not lend themselves to 
standardised pioduction, but hav e to he made 
by hand Experience show* that even in the 
most highly ad\anced industrial countries of 
the world theie still exists a number of small 
industries 

Therefore there seems to be no reason why 
in India, which cannot be called a great indus- 
trial country, small industries may not be able 
to exist and flourish In fact, under the present 
conditions small scale and rural cottage indus- 
tries have great possibilities of success 

This does not mean that all the industries 
which ever existed in India have all an equal 
chance of rev iv al in the face of a general indus- 
trial expansion and development in the country 
itself and m the face of ev er increasing foreign 
competition But there are certain industries 
which might survive and persist in their exis- 
tence, ul e£\te o.f ■severe eew^VAve?. They 
ma> be conducted on a small scale \ et provid- 
ing enough occupation and profit to the millions 
of people who remain idle for many days in 
the j ear 
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Assuming that it is both possible and 
The way of durable to revive and continue the 
their small cottage industries m rural 
rev vai areas the question arises as to w hat 
would be the best means of doing so, and what 
methods have to be adopted 

Fust and foremost is, of course, general 
education But, side b> side w ith this, provi 
sion will have to le male for technical 
educatioi, with special teference to rural 
mdustnes and handier ifts This education and 
training could easily be gi\ en through in Justnal 
and technical schools and demons tiation classes 
m ordinary schools 

The supply of cheap and suitable raw 
material and the provision of more efficient 
and up-to date tools and implements are other 
means of reviving cottage industries In certain 
mdust ie a craftsmen have to be guides m the 
suggestion of new patterns and designs In 
many cases tetter organisation of production is 
also necessary I do not mean that all the 
men engaged in a particular industry should be 
brought together in a factory This would 
import the evils of the factory s> stem I only 
suggest cooperation m pioduction 

Capital is another great need of the village 
artisans and rural handicraftsmen This could 
he provided m the form of loans by the Govern- 
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ment, through the Department of Industries, 
which can also supply suitable tools cheap, on 
the hire-purchase system 

But the best solution of the whole problem 
is the organisation of cottage industries on a 
cooperative basis by the application of coopei- 
ative principles 

By special hinds of industrial cooperative 
societies, it is possible to provide capital by 
advancing loans at a moderate late of interest, 
to supply raw material, tools and implements, 
at a compantively low price, and to provide 
facilities for the sale of finished produce 

Attempts have recently been made by 
Government to help cottage industries by 
establishing Store Purchase departments as in 
the United Provinces, 01 by legislation as “The 
State Aid and Industries Acts’ ' of Bengal and 
Madras 

But the industrialisation of a country 
cannot be earned on successfully unless it is 
co ordinated by individual and national effort , 
and this could best be done by the formation of 
special lands of industrial cooperative societies 
whose mam purpose should be the revival and 
oigam&ation of cottage industries in rural areas 



PART II. 

THE 

COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
IN INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 


History ol U 12 Cooperative Movement in India. 

Section I Some Indigenous Cooperative 
institutions. 

Befoie attempting to formulate a scheme 
Earij Coopera of rural reconstruction on coopera- 
^PanchavSts” tive principles it seems desuahle to 
give some idea as to the origin of the coopera- 
tive movement m India, its his^oncal develop- 
ment and present position 

It is a common belief that the idea of co- 
operation is entirely new to India, that co- 
operate e institutions, so far at least as the 
principles on which thev are formed are 
concerned, had their origin in foreign countries 
and that thev \\ ere imported to this country 
from Europe about the end of the 19th century. 

It may be tine to say that the cooperative 
movement in its piesent form did not exist in 
India befoie its mauguiation in 1994, but it 
would undoubtedlv be an eu or to believe that 
it did not exist in an> foim whatsoever As is 
generally the case in pi ictically every country 
of the w orld, the trace* of cooperatn e organi- 
sation in vaiious foims aie also found in India 
since very remote times Cooperation m 

79 
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essence has existed m this country from time 
immemorial As far back as nearly 2000 years 
ago, during the early da> s of the Aryans, the 
ancient village societies, more popularly known 
as the “Panchayats were based on principles 
of cooperation These indigenous and primitive 
institutions grew with the growth of the people, 
till they formed an integral part of the ancient 
village community and continued as such, till 
very recent times, when owing to the centrali- 
sing tendency of the Biiti^h administration 
they fell into decadence 

These assemblies were admirably suited to 
the national character of the people They 
were not based on an> primaiy laws 01 intn 
cate foims but developed gradually and 
spontaneously with the glow th of the ancient 
village community of which they weie the 
natural outgiowth The modern principle of 
election was unknown but the procedure was 
one of w lse and judicious selection A Pan- 
chayat usually consisted of five persons who 
having come to prominence ow mg to certain 
special qualities of character or intellect were 
automatically selected as the rulers of the 
society, without the foimalities of election by 
the village community This shows that the 
spirit of cooperation woiked as harmoniously 
m ancient Indian villages as m any peifectly 
organised modern cooperative institution in any 
country 
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The Panchaj at was the executive body of 
Functions tillage community and had the 
of tbe whole administration of the village m 

Panchayat vts hands It looked after the 
sanitation and health of the village and the 
people It arranged for the w ater supply by 
digging w ells, excavating new tanks or repair- 
ing old ones Education was also its concern , ' 
it established schools for the education of 
children and night schools for adults , it also 
arranged for «ome sort of agricultural instruc- 
tion 

As the executive fcodv it was its function 
to look after and maintain the road» and w ater- 
najs and devise means for the improvement of 
cottage industries In certain cases it w ent so 
far as to promote industrial and business pro- 
jects which would improve the material 
resources of the village 

The village Panchavat moreover acted as 
arbitratoi m case* of rmnoi disputes both civil 
as w ell as criminal and w is the sole judicial 
authority 

In fact the administration of the rural 
commumtv entireh m its hands, and the 
internal economy of the \ lllage group w as thus 
managed hi the people rhiough this bodj 
The fact that thi* great authontj of the Pan- 
chajat lasted onlv long as the com 
miinitj at large tacitlj accepted it shows the 
democratic character of the v lllage government 



Coming from the administrative to the 
economic aide of the village community we 
find that the germ of cooperation existed there 
also m some form or other The two most out- 
standing institutions which were based on 
principles of cooperation were the “Dharim 
golas’ 01 gram stores, and the * Nidhis or 
friendly societies or mutual aid c’ubs 


E\eiy village society maintained a public 
granary to which each agricultural 
FM^ogronuM P ro P rletor contributed at every 
harvest according to the extent of 
land he possessed or the produce thereof In 
the years of scarcity or in the long intervals 
between harvests these public stores were use- 
ful Owing to the poverty of the agriculturists 
it often happened that they had to sell their 
gram immediately after the harvest, when 
prices were at their lowest, m order to pay 
rent land revenue, money lendera debt etc 
and they not only could not hold back their 
produce in the hope of a better market but 
could scarcely keep in han 1 enough food grains 
to maintain then families till next harvest 

So the objects of the Dharmagolas w ere - 

(1) To enable the agncultunsts to hold 
back their produce till they could sell it at the 
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(2) To establish a store of paddy to be 
lent out as seed-grain, or for the maintenance 
of cultivators or for the repayment of debts in 
kind 

<"3) To create a reserve stock for unfore- 
seen emergencies such as famine 01 scarcity 

The essential principles on which these 
institutions \\ ere based \\ ere mostly cooperative, 
though they did not follow any w ntten code 01 
laws of cooperation Another remarkable thing 
was that they were indigenous and w ere not 
imported from outside 

Another institution of comparatively recent 
grow th,-(its origin can be traced back 
Nidhw or Friendly t 0 middle of the last century) 

Societies , „ , , 

the underlying principles of which 
are also cooperative, is that of the “Nidhis” of 
Southern India These societies were greatly 
analogous to the Friendly and Bunding Socie- 
ties of England At first the} were formed for 
certain definite periods at the end of which 
they were dissolved and the profits divided 
among the member® But subsequently they 
assumed the character of permanent institutions, 
fresh shares being periodically issued when the 
first period terminated 

The essence of these societies w as mutual 
aid The member® joined the “Nidhis ’ to help 
one another by common contribution to funds 
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•which were lent out to members according to 
their individual needs. 

Yet another kind of cooperation existed in 
the old days among the rural popula- 

Cooperation of , r * 

Labour tlon m the pursuit of their agricul- 
tural occupation It w as principally 
“cooperation of labour’’ The poorei classes of 
people cooperated by assisting one another m 
the building orrepaiung of their cottages It 
was m fact a kind of ‘ labom exchange’’ 
operating in vanous phases of luial life Again 
there was coopeicition in farming I he agri- 
culturists often pooled their resources of live 
stock or implements and helped one anothei m 
tilling their lespective fields Similarly there 
was cooperation in excavating tanks and digging 
wells which they did by combining together in 
their leisure from their usual agricultural 
occupations 

All this shows that the fundamental prin- 
ciple and idea of cooperation was not unfamiliar 
to the old rural communities 

In fact the Hindu caste which m 

more recent times has lost its onginal 
Tbe Hindu caste S jg ni f5cance and has given rise to a 
system num fo er 0 f social evils was itself 
based on the idea of cooperation It was really 
an economic institution in origin effecting a 
scientific division of labour, most suited to the 
rural conditions of olden days 
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The idea of universal brotherhood enunciat- 
ed by Islam v, hich permeated the 
T Btotherh!od 5n Indian ruial society after the Moha- 
medan conquest is ano her illustrious 
example of the existence of the spint of 
cooperation in Ancient &- Medie\ al India 


It is on these foundations that the structure 
of the modern coopeiative mo\ eirent m India is 
built The ground w as fully prepared and there 
was ample scope foi the success of a movement 
like coopeiation 


Section II Eaily History ol thB Cooperative 
Movement 

It is onh towards the last quarter of the 
19th century that we begin to get 
Or nn of tu ghmpces oi the coopeiitne move- 
sio^ciucnt ment m its modem form m India 
\t the outset one notew or thy feature 
m connection w ith the In U m coopeiative move- 
ment is that its growth was not spontaneous, 
as it was in Luiope the home of modern 
cooperation, wheie n had its origin in the 
eltoi ts of people to sob e then social and eco- 
nomic problem*' Thence and growth of this 
mo\ ement in India is the result of deliberate 
action on the part of the Government rather 
than the initiative of the people 
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When we look at the conditions and circum- 
stances under which the movement started m 
various countries of Europe, we find that the 
conditions and the needs were different in differ- 
ent countries In England it was the desire to 
raise the standard of life of the w orking-classes 
that gave rise to this movement, hence the 
development there of Consumers' cooperation 
In France the local conditions gave rise to 
Producers’ Cooperation, while m Germany the 
prime necessity w as camtal and consequently 
the rise and development of credit institutions 
is the outstanding feature of cooperation in this 
country Italy gives us a good illustration of 
the cooperation of labour and of associations 
for cooperative cultivation and banking 

In India as in Germany the pressing need 
of the time was cheap credit and the State took 
the initiative in starting a movement the object 
of whiwh was to free the rural population from 
the clutches of the moneylender, and “ to deal 
with the stagnation of the poorer classes, and 
more especially of the agriculturists ’ 

It was found in many parts of India that in 
spite of the rapid growth of commerce and 
improvement in communications, the economic 
condition of the peasants did not improve 
Indebtedness was increasing day by day, usury 
was rampant, there was not even the slightest 
improvement in the old methods of cultivation, 
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and in fact all the unsatisfactory features of a 
backward rural economy persisted. 

This stagnation of rural India for many 
years attracted the attention of Government, 
and various efforts were made from time to 
tune to impro\ e the condition of the people. 

An attempt was made to su ply cheap . 
credit in the form of Government Loans , Post 
Office Savings Banks were opened to encourage 
thrift, lawo were nnde to deal with usury, 
indebtedness, alienation and allotment of hold- 
ings etc Efforts were also made to improve 
sanitation, footer education, and to improve 
the general condition of the people. 

But all these measures seemed to have no 
effect and the situation was getting worse and 
worse The cruv of the whole problem was 
found to be the heavy rural indebtedness and 
the remedy for this chronic trouble was dis- 
covered m cooperation Government profited 
by European experience 

In 1882 at the initiative of Sir William 
Wedderbum, then the District Judge 
ofPoona . 14 « a » proposed to start 
an Agricultural Bank m the Poona 
District, for providing capitil to the agn 
cultural clashes on reasonable term- The 
scheme v, as to borrow money at a moderate 
rate of interest and lend it to the ryots at a higher 
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tate -a rate which still was much lower, than 
what usually the local money-lenders charged * 
These loans were to be advanced on the security 
* of the ryot’s industry and personal honesty. 
The Secretary of State for India did not approve 
this scheme and it was given up as “ unpracti- 
cal and financially unsound”. 

, The scheme had failed, but the credit of 
evolving a scheme for the solution of the pro- 
blem on cooperative principles goes to Sir 
WiUnm. The need of supplying cheap ciedit 
to the Indian ryot remained the same , m fact 
it became more serious as time passed, and the 
idea started by Wedderburn ultimately gave 
rise to the cooperative credit movement m 
India. 

The first practical step towards this \\ as 
taken by the Madras Government, which in 
1892 deputed Mr (afterwards) Sir, Frederick 
Nicholson to study the system of cooperation 
m Europe with a view to introduce it in the 
Madras Presidency Sir F rederick after study- 
ing the movement for many years in Europe 
and America compiled a voluminous 11 Report 
on Land and Agricultural Banks” 

Mr Dupernex, a civilian of the United 
Provinces also worked m the same field and as 
a result of his research brought out a book 
called “ People’s Banks in Northern India”. 

' * ■ — : fThe local rate of interest c&arged by money Senders 
Tat ied from 30% to 200% in various districts ) 
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It was through the reports of Nicholson 
and Dupernex that the idea was first brought to 
public notice, and soon began to bear fruit As 
a result, in certain parts of Bengal, the United 
Pro\mces and the Pun]ab, some District 
Officer® on their own initiative estibhshed a 
few pioneer societies Lord Macdonell, the 
Governor of the United Provinces, established 
about 200 cooper \tive credit societies, in 1901 

In the same jr eai the Gov ei ament of India 
much impressed by the importance 
rbo cooper »t to an( j f uture possibilities of the eooper- 

ored ( Soc »t ec r 

Act of mi ative mov ement m India appointed 
a Committee of enquiry to consider 
the question of the introduction of the cooper- 
ativ e credit mov ement in India The Committee 
is named the Law Committee after the 
name of its president Sn Edw ard Law They 
approved of the idea of establishing cooperative 
societies, both rural and urban, drew up a 
scheme and drafted a Bill 

This Draft Bill ifter consideration by the 
Local Government* was introduced in the 
Assembly , and parsed as The cooperative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 

The object of this Act in the w ords of Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson was the encouragement of 
individual thrift and of mutual cooperation 
among the members, w ith a v lew to the utilisa- 
tion of their combined credit, by the aid of 
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their intimate knowledge of one another’s needs 
and capacities, and of the pressure of local 
public opinion ” 

The object of the Act, as it is laid down m 
the preamble, is “to encourage thrift, seif help 
and cooperation among agriculturists, artisans 
and persons of limited means ” 

Within two years of the passing of the Act 
800 societies spiang into existence But there 
were two main defects in this Act 

(1) In the first place, it provided for no 
formal recognition of Joint or Central Societies 
formed of other societies, in other words, 
Federations, Banks and Unions 

(2) Secondly, there was no provision for 
any kind of cooperation other than cooperative 
credit 

Consequently a new Act was passed in 1912, 
which made provision for the ex pan 
he Act of 1912 glQn 0 f the movement, it authorised 
the legistration of cooperative associations for 
purposes other than ciedit, removed the former 
arbitrary classification of Societies into rural 
and urban, and substituted for it “a scientific 
distinction” based on the nature of the liability 
adopted, and lastly it legalised the registration 
of Unions, Central Banks and other Federations 
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As a result, new types of societies for the 
New types of sa ] e 0 f produce, cattle insurance, 
C societies™ tnl ^ v supplj the pui chase of seeds 
and manure, the retail of farm implements and 
other necessai les w ere stii ted 

This historical sketch of the movement 
would be incomplete if iu failed to make 
mention of that famous Impeml Committee 
known as the Maclagan Committee (1912) after 
the name of its president, Sir Edw ard Maclagan, 
and a number of o^her Piovincial •url States 
Committees, for example, the Oakden Com 
mittee of the Lnvted Piovmce- in 192£ the 
Townsend Committee in the Madras Piesidenc> 
m 1927-2B the Mysore Enqunv Committee and 
so on 

Ihe reports drawn up b> these committees 
throw consideranle light on the pre&ent condi 
tion of the cooperative movement in India, and 
the progress it has made since its inauguration 
30 veart, ago 

The Rojal Agnculturvl Commission better 
known as the Linlithgow Commission, m a 
voluminous report in 1928 devotes a special 
chapter to the cooperativ e mov ement in India 

This shows what an important part this 
movement is plaving in Indn and its rural 
historj 
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Section III Later progress of the 
cooperative movement. 

No sooner was the Act of 1904 passed than 
cooperative credit societies began 
progress to S p nn g up in a ll parts of India, and 

Movement within 2 years 800 societies had 
come into existence This rapid 
progress continued till 1912 but the activity of 
cooperative societies was wholly confined to 
credit, as according to the Act of 1904 no other 
kind of societies could be registered We have 
already shown under what circumstances the 
Act of 1912 was passed The immediate effect 
of the passing of this new Act was to give a 
great impetus to the progress of the movement 
It enabled the formation of societies for various 
purposes other than credit and as a conesquence 
various new types of societies began to spring 
up, such as societies for the sale and purchase 
of produce, cattle insurance, seed and manure 
supply, milk supply, retail of farm implements 
and other necessaries and above all Unions and 
Federations of the Societies The number of 
credit Societies also went on inci easing rapidly 
Central institutions were also coming into ex 
istence m great numbers 

The Number of societies in British India 
in 1912 was 14,881, the number of mem 
her*, 695,998 and the working capital was 
Rs 74,531,725 
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It was at this time felt that the tune had 
come to institute a thoiough enquiry into the 
progress of the movement and a Resolution of 
the Government of India led to the formation 
of the famous Maclagan Committee of Enquny 
This Committee conducted a thorough enquiry 
into existing conditions and made a number 
of useful recommendations and suggestions, 
which have contributed not a little to the progress 
of the movement They came to the conclus- 
ion that “it is impossible to doubt that it (the 
cooperative movement) w ill eventually attain 
dimensions compared to which its present size 
will appeal negligible ” This prediction soon 
proved true, and in 1920 not ver> long after 
this remark was made, the situation stood as 
follows — 

No of Societies 40,772 

„ „ Membeis 1,521,148 

Working Capital Rs 214,071,000 

With what a rapid pace tne movement 
developed w ill be revealed by the figures for 
1926 27 w hich are as follow s — 

No of societies 80,182 

” ” Members 3,058,000 

Woihing capital Rs 57,49,04,000 

* For the year 1933 34 these figures are as follows — 
iso of Societies 10a 0S3 Iso of Agricultural Societies 92,46? 
fco of members 669,68a Unions 1,492 

Working capital Rs 95, "2 58,000 
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The above figures are for the whole of 
India m British India alone there were about 
67,000 agricultural societies, 1,388 Unions and 
521 central societies The agricultural primary 
societies had over two and a quarter million 
members and their total working capital was 
well over Rs 240,000,000 

The follow ing table shows the statistics of 
the pi ogress of the movement fiom the year 
1915 16 to 1926 27 
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The above table shows that except m 
Bombay , Madras and the Punjab the movement 
in the other big pro\inces has only reached a 
comparatively small pait of the rural popula- 
tion Even vv lthm the prov mces certain dist- 
ricts have made comparatively greater progress 
than others In a vast country like India with 
varying conditions of climate, land tenure, 
tiadition etc, the mov ement can make only slow 
progress This explains the lack of uniformity 
and homogeneity m the progress and the v ariant 
nature of societies in different provinces, each 
province having certain individual features of 
its ow n In Madras building societies, societies 
to help the cultivator* to hold up their produce 
for a better maihet and depressed class societies 
are the marked features Bombay being an indus 
trial province has a very highly developed sys- 
tem of cooperative banking and a number of 
implement societies In the Punjab special 
attention is paid to consolidation of holdings 

The main results achieved may be 

The Results so sal( J tQ ^ ^ p rovlslon 0 f a large 
far achieved . 

amount of capital at reasonable rates 
of interest and the organisation of a system of 
rural credit, which if judiciously applied can 
greatly help the peasant class to solve their 
monetory problems Knowledge of cooperative 
principles has spread very w ide, thrift is consi- 
derably encouraged and capacity to handle 
money and interest in the elementary principles 
of banking is fostered Wherever the coopera- 
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tive movement is well established it has tended 
to a general lowering of the rate of interest in 
that locality; the tyranny of the moneylender 
is mitigated and the general outlook of the 
people is very much widened. Not only are 
people able to obtain credit at a cheaper rate of 
interest, but the habit of thrift w hich is fostered 
among them, has greatly improved their econo- 
mic condition. At the end of 1925-26* two 
million members of the cooperative agricultural 
societies owed their societies a sum of Rs. IB 
crores of which nearly 61 crores was their own 
money. Of this sum Es 2 l crores was the 
share capital subscribed by them Rs 11 crores 
was the amount of deposits made by the mem- 
bers and Rs. 3 crores the reserve fund. Thus out 
of the total amount advanced to members nearly 
l/3rd was collected from their own savings. 
Similar figures for rhe major provinces are as 
follows - 


Province 

Share Capital 

Deposits 

Reserve 

Fund. 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Punjab. 

6100,000 

250o,000 

8800,000 

Bombay 

1500,000 

7000,000 

3000,000 

Madras 

5200,000 

700,000 

2300,000 


* At *he end of 1933 34 the=e figure- were as follows — 

Total number of Members of agricultural primary Societies 
2,935,153 Loans due by individuals — Rs 2* ,03, 97, 911 Share capital 
R<» 4,37,19,187 Deposits Rs 167 ,91,” 43 Resevre fund Rs 8,56,39,709 



There are many many societies now which 
are able to finance their members without 
having to borrow from outside There are mem- 
bers, whose own shares or deposits amount to a 
sum which is enough to meet their normal 
requirements When this *tate of things is 
reached it means not only the economic, but 
also moral improvement of the people 

Considering the veiv g’eat number of 
sonef^iiur societies '•here is no wonder that 
causes there has been a number of failures 
owing to various causes 

In some provinces like the Central Provin- 
ces and the United Province*, a very unsound 
system was allowed to prevail, even after the 
valuable advice of the Committee on Coopera- 
tion This resulted in a ver> unhealthy 
de\ elopment of the movement and it was nearly 
on the verge of collapse It was only the timely 
action of the local Government following the 
advice of the Provincial Enquiry Committees 
w bich saved it Similar was the case in the 
Madras Presidency where the immediate cause 
for anxiety was the enormous amount of over 
due loans These unsatisfactor> conditions are 
due to several causes, the most important of 
which are the “lack of training and under- 
standing of cooperative principles , lack of the 
spirit of self help and neglect on the part of 
office-holders ** The financial solvency of the 
societies is generally beyond dispute , it is the 
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organisation and the management that is defec- 
tive Though the progress has not been uniform 
in all the provinces and the increase m number 
has not always been accompanied by improve 
ment in efficiency, yet on the whole the growth 
has been a sound and satisfactory one 

Though the movement in India is piedo 
minently a credit one, still the work 
other of the cooperate e societies does not 
Organisation enc * there Apart from these socie- 
ties through which a good deal of 
constructive wont is carried on, by the organisa- 
tion of credit, and by the encouragement of 
thrift and self-help, a number of non-credit 
societies are springing up every year These 
societies undertake the sale of produce, the 
production and sale of implements, manure and 
seeds, the furtherance of irrigation projects, 
consolidation of holdings, supply of milk etc 
They run dispensaries and schools, maintain 
communications and build new roads 

It seems desirable here to give an account 
of various kinds of societies that at present 
exist in India, and the nature of w ork they are 
doing, so that the picture may be complete 
We shall not exclude from our resume the 
urban societies although they ha\ e no direct 
bearing on the topic under discussion 
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CHAPTER. II 

The Cooperative Organisation in India. 
Section I. Credit Institutions: Rural. 

First in order both as regards number and 
importance come the agricultural 
primary credit societies. They may be classi- 
Socicties f5ed into two categories primary and 
central. Primary societies represent 
and serve the limited needs of the small village 
community. The average membership of a 
society m 1927 was 38 for the whole of India, 
this average varying from 15 to 66 m different 
provinces. These societies are almost inva- 
riably founded on the Raiffeisen system, having 
unlimited liability as their basis of security 
and a working capital which is usually compo- 
sed of shares, deposits and reserve funds. They 
advance loans to the individual members at a 
low rate of interset varying from 9 to 121° , the 
amount being usually borrowed from Central 
Banks at about 7 to 9 n o 


The mam purposes for which they advance 
loans to their members are shown in the 
following table together with the percentage 
in which these loans were allotted in 1927. 
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Repaying ofpnoi debts 37 73% 

Food and necessanes of life 7 54° 

Trade 8 58% 

House building 4 14% 

Cultivation 16 70% 

Purchase of land 4 50% 

Marriage 96% 

Other ceremonies 15% 


Over and above these pnmary societies are 
. , . n . the cential banks 

Central Banks 

When the primary ciedit societies were 
started and began to w ork the problem was how 
to finance them Their <diare capital was not 
enough to meet the requirements of the mem 
beis In the early stages of the movement 
heav> deposits could not le expected The only 
alternative was to 1 oirow fiom some quarter 
Toboriow from the ordinary Joint Stock banks 
would be agamst cooperative principles and 
would not answer the needs oi cooperative 
organisations Thisnece^sitj led to the creation 
of Cooper itive Centi il Banks In the beginning 
m each piovince one Cential Bank w is started 
But with the grow th of pi imai y societies it w as 
found that one bank was not enough to cater 
for the needs of hundieds of societies scattered 
all over the province Gradually Branch Co- 
operative Banks were started The position 
now is that practioall} in every district of 
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each province there is a District Central Bank, 
m fact in certain districts where the movement 
is highly developed there are as many as three 
or four such banks Over these District Cent- 
ral Banks are the Apex or Provincial Banks, 
one for each province The primary societies 
are not in direct touch with the Pro\incial 
Banks, but have direct dealings only with Dis 
trict Central Banks which in their turn are 
financed by the Provincial Bank The member- 
ship of Central Banks is comprised of both 
primary societies and individuals But the 
policy nowadays is to confine it as far as possi- 
ble to societies and eliminate the individual 
element as it is fou^d by experience that when- 
ever there is a majority of individual share- 
holders the tendency is to act more on ordinary 
capitalistic lines rather than on cooperative 
ones and thus cooperative interests are sac- 
rificed 


The capital of these Banks is composed of 
shares, deposits and loans from the Apex-Banks, 
and m the case of Apex Banks of shares and 
deposits and the cash credit with the Imperial 
Bank of India to the extent of a certain per 
centage of their total working capital as well 
as overdrafts 

These banks do all kinds of ordinary bank 
mg business, their mam function being the 
financing of cooperate e credit institutions 



Another important credit institution of 
a comparatively modem growth is 
Land the Land Mortgage Ban! It is 
M bu*s* generally believed that land mort- 
gage banking in India is of recent 
growth, the firat institution of this kind being 
the Jhung Land Mortgage Bank which was 
started in one of the districts of the Punjab 
in 1920 But m this connection it would be 
interesting to note that the first experiment m 
land mortgage banking m this country was 
made in 1863 when a company called the Land 
Mortgage Bank of India, Ltd which was also 
known by the name of Credit Foncier Indien, 
was formed m London with a capital of 
£ 2,000,000 Its object was to grant loans on 
the mortgage of lands in India It continued 
to work for 20 years when owing to various 
adverse causes it gradually died out In fact 
the idea of land mortgage banks as it is under- 
stood todaj does not seem to have been known 
m India till the seventies of the last century 

The fir^t definite proposal to start an 
institution of this kind ^sas made by Khan 
Bahadur S> ed Ahmed Khan in his Memorandum 
on Agricultural Banks in 1879 

In 1895 Sir Frederic Nicholson and Dupar- 
nex in their schemes proposed the starting of 
land banks But the idea did not take any 
definite shape till very recent time«. 
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In 1904 when the first Cooperative Credit 
Societies Act was passed, it was not found 
advi&able to start separate institutions for long- 
term loans on the security of landed property 
Provision was made m the law to allow ordinary 
primary societies to advance this kind of loans 
also, and this provision still continues to exist 
However as the movement grew, it \v«s found 
that the primary cooperative societies weie not 
able to cope with all the demands of their mem 
bers and it was injurious and (inadvisable to 
advance large sums on long terms through the 
same agency, as it adversely affected the in 
terests of the ordinary borrowers. This search 
for a financing agency led to the formation of 
land Mortgage banks on the moael of the Land 
Mortgage Banks or the “Landshaften * of Ger- 
many As we have already mentioned the first 
institution of this kmd was the Jhung Cooper i- 
tive Land Mortgage Bank Ltd Since then 
there have come into existence more than a 
dozen such institutions in the Punjab/ while 
in the Madras Presidency there are 21 of this 
kmd Three such banks have recently come 
into existence m the Bombay Presidency The 
banks ac Dharwar, Broach and Pachora are 
doing good business and are setting a very good 
example Burma, Bengal and other provinces 
are also considering schemes of starting this 
type of organisations 

* At the end of 1934 there were 12 Land Mortgage Banks m the 
Punjab 64 in Madras 3 in Bombay 2 m Bengal 4 in the Hi ited 
Provinces and 2 in the Central Provinces 
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The sphere of credit organisations has been 
extended from rural to urban areas, 
tive institutions and there it has given rise to such 
institutions as the Urban Banks, 
Industrial Banks and Societies for Government 
servants, municipal employees, artisans and 
handicraftsmen etc 

The purpose of the Uuban Cooperative 
Bank is the same as that of the rural central 
banks, that is, the provision of cheap credit in 
this case foi the tow n people who are in need 
of money for various things These institu- 
tions finance the Departmental Societies, Build- 
ing Societies and other similar urban institu- 
tions, while the Industrial Banks cater for the 
needs of the artisan societies such as weavers, 
silk manufacturers, carpet manufacturers and 
a host of others The} also advance loans to 
individual handicraftsmen, businessman and 
local traders 

The membership of these institutions is 
mamlj comprised of middle class people They 
work on the principle of limited liability and 
their capital is composed of the same items as 
m an ordinary Joint Stock Bank Their funct- 
ions are practically the same They may not 
be called cooperative m the true sense of the 
w ord, yet the> aie serving a useful purpose in 
doing for the tow n population w hat the Central 
Banks do for the rural These organisations 
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are to be found in almost every province but 
are comparatively much fewer than rural 
banks The intermediaries through which the-e 
organisations lend monev are Departmental 
«ocietie*, artisans societies, etc 


Departmental societies are tho e organise 
tions which are formed bv the Government 
servants in various Government Departments 
and Offices, and cater for the monetary needs 
of their members in the «ame manner that the 
primary rural societies do for the agricultural 
cla* es 

Societies of a similar tvpe are formed to 
help municipal ernplovee-, railway ernplovee*, 
wage earners and certain particular classes of 
people, e g the Depressed class societies in 
the Madras Presidency or the Societies, started 
m Bombav by the Servant* of India Societv, 
Poona, for the welfare of such poor claves as 
millhands, ma*ons, cart-driver*, cobbler-, *ea 
venger*, sweeper^ and domestic servant* We 
have such organisations in Bihar & Oris=a aho 


Societies for artisans, handicraftsmen and 
email businessmen provide cheap credit to their 
respective members and are al-o financed br 
the Urban and industrial Banks Compared to 
rural societies the=e too are verv few in number 
£ut are found almost throughout India 
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Section II. Non Credit institutions’ Rural. 

Having surveyed the part played by co- 
operation in the supply of credit, we pass on 
to review its achievement in the organisation of 
non-credit associations for various purposes 
The most important field of its activities is 
agriculture Agriculture, as we have seen, is 
the main occupation of the majority of the 
Indian population But m spite of this, agri 
culture is not m a \ erj flourishing condition, 
and is not as paying a profession as one w ould 
expect it to be We ha\ e also seen how indeb- 
tedness and ex ti erne poverty of the masses, is 
one of the most important causes of the back- 
wardness of agriculture, and how cooperation 
has hejped to ameliorate the condition of the 
Indian farmer But indebtedness is not the 
only evil, illiteracy is another impediment m 
the way of progress Some cooperate e socie- 
ties have attempted to undertake education 
work directly, while in certain cases monetary 
help is given by central banks to village schools 
But this kind of work has not developed to any 
appreciable extent in am of the provinces 
There are a few “CompuEorv Education Socie 
ties 1 m tue Punjab, but they aie not working 
successfully The reason foi the failure is 
that neither the paients ner tiie ehiidien seem 
to appreciate the \alue of a hbe r al education 

A bold experiment has been made m this 
respect in Bombay, where regular cooperative 
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schools have been opened m Surat, Poona and 
Dharwar They organise courses of training 
for those vho rush to qualify as rural secre 
tarie « uiban secretaries, supervisors and Bank 
Inspectors The medium of instruction is the 
ocal vernacular The expenses are bcrne partly 

the cooperative institute and partly by the 

Central Bank It is hoped that the schools 
, met a Ion- felt \\ ant by providing conti- 
^e “s stemanc training in place of short 
n es V Inch formerly used to be gli en The 
C °Tbov et er has been considerable Started in 
^8 they are yet in the experimental stage 
nd it is proposed to continue them in he com- 
d 1 in the hope that the Board s appeal 

for funds^rom^vanous Cooperate, e Banks v ill 
me et with a generous response 

Ttut coming to the more meterial needs of 
t DO pulation, we find that coopera- 
the P easant ^ P , been applied to solve 

T^sTaU the problems vhich arise in connec- 
tTwith actual farming and the profession of 

agriculture 

,1 +\ne of societies for general 
A ^gncu.tmal purposes htu developed 
Cooperate- Madras Piesidency, »« 

A p, m «»rai 111 known by the name o! 

Dep«ioP mea i they are . , T) eve lop 
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ral Development Association Ltd. There are 
87 such societies in the Madras Presidency. 
They are a sort of general purpose societies, 
their objects bemg as follows :- 

Agricultural development and organisation 
by the dissemination of knowledge about 
agriculture, by means of demonstrations, 
propaganda, lectures, pamphlets etc.; supply 
of good seeds, better implements and useful 
manures through cooperative societies on co- 
operative principles; supply through the same 
institutions of the other needs of the farmers, 
and putting at their disposal all the resources 
for better farming; the improvement of the 
local breed of cattle, organisation of domestic 
industries, by the supply of raw material and 
arranging for the sale of finished products as 
well as agricultural produce on the principle of 
organised marketing. 

Of a Similar type are the Agricultural 
Demonstration Societies Apart from 
Agricultural demonstrating the usefulness of 

Demonstration . . , 1 1 . ■ , 

societies better seeds, better manures and 
improved implements they also often 
undertake the supply of these articles. There 
are sixteen such societies in the Madras 
Presidency which is the leading province in 
many respects. In Bengal these societies take 
the form of Cooperative Agriculture Associa- 
tions, and are doing verj useful work m the 
same direction. 
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In Bombay these societies are called by the 
name of Taluks Development Associations and 
are 15 in number 

Another very important and useful institu- 
tion of this type is the Agricultural 
Agricultural Organisation Society They are 
°societiea 0n modelled on the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society and undertake 
the organisation of Societies for various agri- 
cultural purposes, helping them in drawing up 
their bye laws, getting them registered and 
giving them expert advice both at the time of 
their formation and during the course of their 
progress 

The leading society of this kind in India is 
the Bengal Cooperative Organisation Society, 
whose activities extend to 

Propaganda and demonstration 

Publishing a journal ( The Bengal Coopera 
tion Journal 

Publishing Books and Pamphlets 

Arranging lectures 

Organising conferences and exhibitions 

Publicity 

Organising Training Classes 

Experiments in new types of organisations 
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Organisation of Insurance 

Apart from these institutions of a more or 
less general nature, there are a host of other 
organisations for special purposes We shall 
now proceed to deal with these institutions 

There are certain provinces which have 
special needs of their own and have 
Cc °!f“* atlon accordingly developed certain special 

of Holdings w 

Societies hinds of institutions, for instance, 
the system of fragmentation of hold- 
ings is a very pressing problem in provinces like 
the Punjab, Bombay and the United 
Provinces. The best remedy for this evil is 
found m the consolidation of holdings on 
cooperative principles and a number of societies 
for this purpose have been formed in these 
provinces The Punjab takes the lead m this 
direction, having as many as 115 such organi- 
sations In over 500 villages the work of 
consolidation has been completed and the area 
consolidated covered 48,709 acres m 1929. 
Some of the benefits that have accrued out of 
consolidation are the sinking of new wells, 
repair of old ones bringing the “ banjar ” or 
waste land under cultivation, making a number 
of permanent improv ements on land such as 
cutting channels, drains etc Moreover it has 
led to the development of community spirit, as 
v lllagers are beginning to set apart plots of land 
for manure pits, grazing grounds, school build- 
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mgs, play grounds etc Bombay and the United 
Provinces are also contemplating the starting 
of this type of organisations, Bombay having 
a similar kind of organisation m the form of 
the Rectangular Survey societies The work of 
the organisation is the settlement and re adjust- 
ment of boundaries of private holdings and the 
solving of complicated questions of the law and 
finance This is a new experiment and results 
are still awaited 

Land reclamation and silt clearance socie 
, , „ , ties are usually found m the 

Land Rcolama v 

tion and s it Provinces which have river-beds 
oiearacce and deltas, w here the problem of 
societes recovering and protecting land 
arises owing to erosions and the silting up of 
river beds Punjab and Bengal have recently 
started a few of this type of societies and they 
are doing useful work 

Of permanent improvements on the land 
from the cultivator s point of view, 
of r Dra nsTe none Ib more important than a per 
societies feet irrigation and drainage system 
This importance is greater in the 
provinces where there is scope for the develop 
ment of the former or need for the latter e g 
in Bengal, Madras and the Punjab And it is 
exactly m these piovinces that cooperative 
organisations for irrigation and drainage have 
to some extent developed The movemenf for 
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Cooperative irrigation is a special feature of 
Bengal where it has achieved success The 
work is mostly confined to the ie.excav^,tion of 
irrigation tanks and reservoirs and other smaller 
irrigation schemes In Madras these societies 
are called “ Khudimaramath ” societies They 
are eight in number and their w ork is to keep 
irrigation channels m good lepair Besides 
these there are nine societies for lrngation 
lands jointly with the aid of power pumps 

Behai and Orissa claims three societies of 
this type Drainage Societies are not a speci a ] 
feature of any of these provinces 

There is a general tendency towards the 
supply of manures, seeds and agncul- 
Manute beed tura i implements on cooperative 

and Implement 

SU pp]y societies principles, and societies for these 
purposes are to be found in various 
parts of India In certain places this work is 
earned on by only one organisation of a general 
t>pe, while m others there are separate societies 
for each of these purposes 


In the Bombay Presidency manure supply 
societies flouushed some time ago, 
Ma w^ Ppl> es P e ci^ly m those tracts where 
sugarcane was grown A few years 
ago the total quantity of manures purchased 
annually by these societies m Bombay was 
estimated to be about 10 million lbs But it is 
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regrettable to note that their present position 
is not very satisfactory The Registrar in 
the Report for 1929 says “ The business done 
by these societies is decreasing year by year ” 
“ One unit " he says“ is too small as a unit of 
operations for such business and this type of 
societies will now have to be gradually wound 
up ” 


In Madras “The Tanjore District Cooper- 
ative Society was doing some good work ” 

The work of seed-supply is earned on by 
ordinary credit societies m certain 

Seed Supply , , „ - 

societies P arts » but societies for this special 
purpose have also been started in 
some places Bengal, Punjab, Madras, the 
United Provinces, and Behar have all developed 
these societies in some form or other In Behar 
and Orissa this work has been undertaken by 
the Central Banks 

Separate societies for this purpose are not 
very common in India In Bombay 
implements attempt had been made to form such 
Soo^t'es societies, but according to the 1929 
report they are not in a flourishing 
condition Whatever work m this direction is 
done is carried out by Geaenl Agricultural 
Associations oi Demonstration Societies as m 
Madras and Bengal, and through Central 
Banks which let the implements on hire 
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The importance of stock breeding m connec- 
stock Breed tlon Wlfcil Agricultural industry is 
mg & cattle undeniable But it was not till very 
insurance recently that attempts were mad^ in 
oc csties direction Bombay was the first 

to grasp the importance of this and a few s*ock 
breeding societies on a small scale were started 
there about ten j ears ago There are many 
Bleeding & cattle insurance societies in the 
Bombaj Piesidency now But it is in the 
Punjab that these societies have achieved 
success The Hisaar bull, a product of the 
Hissar Cattle Bieedmg Farm, is famous all 
over India Apart from cattle breeding, co- 
operation has also been tried in sheep breeding 
though its success is still doubtful 

In Bengal cattle-breeding has not met with 
any great success and much is still to be done 
m this direction 

Cattle insurance societies also exist m 
certain parts of India, the first ex- 
, periments ha\ mg been made in 

Insurance 

Burma and Cooig but m v iew of the 
great mortality among cattle, this kind of work 
has not developed to an> considerable extent 
Bengal also has a few cattle msurinoe societies 

In spite of the fact that crops m India are 
c opinsu subject to a numbei of risks, for ms 
CropProtec tance dean station In drought or 
tion Societies floods, pests and inject* and blasts, 
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it is strange that crop insurance and crop 
protection societies are still comparitively un 
known 

A clevei device, however, is adopted in the 
Punjab, where in 1929 four crop failure-relief 
societies were m existence They are not ex- 
actly insurance societies, but afford some relief 
to the cultivator 111 case his crop fails The 
working is somewhat as follows — 

Each member has to contribute a specified 
quantity of grain at each haiveat the gram is 
sold, the member is credited with the pioceeds, 
all the money is invested in some society and 
it cannot be drawn by any member except m 
the event of a failure of his crop3 and with the 
permission of the society 

There i« m fact much scope for cooperation 
in this field 

Of a similar type are the Agricultural 
Thrift Societies m the Punjab, the 
Agncuiturni object of which is to accumulate by 
Societ es contribution at each harvest a capi 
tal the interest on which will m the 
end be enough to pa> the 1 uid re\ enue This 
fund may also be used for permanent land 
lmpiovements e g digging a common well 

On the same principle are formed the 
Fodder sto a g ® Fodder Storige Societies with a 
societ es view to sto e the surplus fodder for 
the times of scarcity 



The ci edit of the first move m this direction 
goes to Sn Daniel Hamilton a Zemmdai o 
Bengal who tamed a =oc,etv call d the 
‘Young Mens Zemmdai Sometv , 

jeai 1912 , to mtioduce coopeiativ e 1 
in the cultivation of laige aieas , , 

was to bung the educated joung men inch to 

the land and thus to mitigate the hards P 
middle class unemplovment Financm b the 
oiganisation was successful! ut it har J . 
Used its real purpose Burma vv as more ta 

tunate m this respect "heie Co ' th 

Tenancy Societies hive been : started on the 
Italian model The ob]»c of these so 

to reduce the difficulties ot colonisation 
lately bro iglit undei culti\ n al 

terestmg attempt to combine the communal 
svstem of cultivation vv th puucip es 

ration A note recent dev elopmen ^ ^ 

hmd of coopention is th Hunched 

colonization on cooperative pnncip = ^ 

m the Chittagong distnct of the Pro 
Bengal \ccordmg to this scheme, cooperative 

societies of landless agnculturists wi 

settlements of blocks of land on the secuntj 
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which they will be able to raise money for 
reclaiming the land and purchasing the require- 
ments for cultivation, the repayment of their 
loans to be made from the proceeds of cultiva- 
tion The Registrar of Bengal, w ritmg about 
this scheme in the report for 1929, seems to be 
very hopeful as regards the success of it and the 
possibilities of future development of farming 
societies on these line*? 

In the Madras piesidency 442 Cultivation 
of-land societies* are working satisfactorily, 
with a membership of about 3490 The ai ea thus 
jointly cultivated is 37,770 acres But the ex- 
periment is still in its early stages and no 
prediction could be made as regards its success 

Egg-production and poultry-farming Socie- 
ties are to be found m the Madras 
S«5 oa Presidency They are only m their 
form ’ t n f s Sooie initial stages and success is not ass 
ured yet 

In the United Pro\ inces a \ ery interesting 
and useful system of group confer- 
Group ences exists Group confernces of 
Conferences the Punehaj ats or the neighbouring 
villages are held in which the memb 
ers find a scope for self expression and learn to 

• The 4te»t figures viz for the year 1333 34 are as follows — 
Number of societies '88 
Number of members 33 041 
Land in the enjoyment of members 37823 acres 
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take an intelligent interact m their affairs 
These meetings a"e not confined to the consider- 
ation of cooper itive questions only, but matter* 
connected with agnculture, sanitation, educa 
tion and othei subjects leUting to the lives of 
the villageis aie also discussed 

Resolutions aie passed in these conferences 
on a vanety of subject*, such as the compulsory 
education of the sons of the members, and 
against the taking of petty disputes to court, 
against mortgaging their lands, against borrow- 
ing from o atside the societ3 , against the tree of 
hqour etc 

Nor do matters end with the passing of 
these resolutions, but definite action is taken to 
carry them out and compliance is enforced by 
the levy of fines or social ostracism 

Section III Noa Credit Institutions Better 
Business 

The requirements of the agricultural class 
producers are twofold, the articles which they 
Purchase or need in connection with their mdus- 
Suppiy tiy e g seeds, manures, implements, 

Soc etes , , , 

etc and the ai tides of their daily 
needs and necessaries of life Societies formed 
for the supply of the^e needs are called “Produ- 
cer& Puiclnse o Supply Societies ’ In certain 
cases these societies are formed for some special 
purpose such as the supply of manure, seed or 
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implements, while in otheis all these are com 
bined m one oigamsation The supply of the 
necessaries of life is carried on sometimes by 
geneial purpose-societies and sometimes by 
trading unions working on the indent system 
Since 1918 this kind of business has considerably 
developed on cooperative lines m the Madras 
Presidency In that year about 200 Village 
Societies had a turn-over of about Rs 3,00,000 
and the chief articles dealt with were rice, salt, 
kerosene oil, seed, manure etc But since then 
trading unions seem to have met with some 
difficulties, on ing mostly to the lack of loyalty 
and interest on tne part of the members The 
tendency m the case of agricultural require 
ments is towards having separate organisation 
rather than one foi general purposes 

In Bombay the movement foi the orgamsa 
tion of Supply Societies met with signal 
failuie The causes are the same as mentioned 
above viz , the inefficiency of the management 
and absence of any real spirit of joint effort It is 
impossible to command better management with 
a small turnover 

Societies for cooperative production have 
Production met with considerable success 
Societies the Punjab, where there are as 
many as 119 such organisations In certain 
cases the> also undei take the selling of their 
members’ produce, and undertake such other 
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kind of work as the starting of demonstration 
plots and filling of manure etc. 

When the process of production is over, 
Cooperative the nett impoitant problem in the 
Sales, or market agricultural industry arises viz the 
*turai Produce distribution of produce, or “market- 
societies mg of agricultural produce” as it is 
technically called But unfoitunntely India is 
particularly backward m the matter of orga- 
nisation for the maiketmg of agriculture 
produce Veiy few attempts have been made 
to form organisations foi the sale of agricul- 
tural produce There are nuny Societies of 
this kind in Burma foimed for the sale of paddy 
and ground-nuts but they are of temporary 
character, formed from year to year, winding 
up at the close of each year w hen that year’s 
business is over 

In Bombay there is much scope for the 
development of cotton sale societies and these 
societies have developed to a certain extent in 
that pro\ mce Altogether there are at persent 
about 59 organisations for the sale of different 
kinds of agricultural produce in the Bombay 
Presidency, and they are working fairly well 

The Punjab is another province where this 
kind of organisations exists but their success is 
not \ en encouraging In the first place the 
small farmer is illiterate and ignorant, he does 
not appreciate the nd\ an* ige?> of combining w ith 
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others for the cooperative sale of his produce, 
while the large farmer has no desire to secure 
any advantages to himself by cooperation 
Secondly men with shrewdness, alei tness and 
intelligence who can organise such societies 
are still rare m India Thudly when the 
society is started, the members are not loyal 
to it for there is no binding contract on them 
to sell their produce through the society These 
reason?, account for the failure of cooperative 
marketing In the Punjab marketing has 
taken the form of cooperative commission 
shops, a sort of intricate organisation Too 
Fruit Growers* Associations have also recently 
been started there, but have not yet achieved 
any great success 

Another province where they have met 
with some success is Bengal where about 100 
Purchase and Sale Societies are in existence 
for the marketing of jute which is the staple 
produce of Bengal and also for the sale of 
paddy A typical society of its kind is the 
Nagaon Ganja CultivatoroCoooerative Society 
In other pro\mces al c o isolated examples of 
this type of organisations are found but in 
view of the importance of marketing in an 
agricultural country like India it is regrettable 
to note that comparatively little or no progress 
has yet been made 
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Mention maj also be made here of "Dharma- 
golas” or gram banks. Stnctly 
Dbarmagoias speaking they are more of the nature 
Hants' 1 credit organisation than cooper- 
ative agricultural sale societies 
But among the other objects storing of gram 
and holding it out till better prices are obtained 
is also one and it is m this way that thej serve 
the purpose of Agricultural Sale Societies A 
detailed account of their objects and working 
has alreadj been given in another chapter 

The first institution of this kind was started 
in Bengal in 1892 at Joyaganj The success 
of thi3 led to the starting of similar organisa- 
tions in other places In the Bambay Presi- 
dency and in Behar and Orissa also there are 
many such societies which advance gram for 
food between the months of March and Septem- 
ber and recover it m kind at next harvest along 
with an increment of 25%. 

In the Punjab too these gram banks are 
serving a verj useful purpose by storing gram, 
either to await disposal under better market 
conditions or to fall back upon in case of famine 
and scarcity 

Behar and Orissa, hov e\ er, has the great- 
est number of them, it being 83 m 1929 

Though dairying may not fall under the 
category of Agriculture, nowadays 
Dairy and Milk jj as so much been associated with 

Supply Societies 

the agricultural Industry, especially 
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since Denmark developed a \ ery highly orga- 
nised system of cooperative dairying, that one 
is quite justified m looking upon it as a branch 
of agriculture 

The increasing difficulty of procuring pure 
milk and other dairy pioducts at reasonable 
rates and in unadulterated form has brought 
the question of dairying into prominence 

Among some of the earliest cooperative 
dairying societies started in India may be 
reckoned The Benares Cooperative Dairy 
Society, The Lucknow Barat Khana Co 
operative Dairy Society, The Allahabad 
Cooperative Dairy Society m the United Pro- 
vinces, The Alibag Cooperative Dairj Society 
m Bengal, The Belgam and Thana Dairy 
Societies in the Bombay Presidency and the 
Tehnkhen Dairy in the Central Provinces 

Ghee (clarified butter) societies are a mar- 
ked feature of the United Provinces and may be 
classified as dairy societies 

Milk supply societies in Bengal are working 
very satisfactorily, and so also in the Madras 
Presidency where 20 such societies have moor 
porated themselves under the Madras Coopera- 
tive Milk Supply Union 

There are certain difficulties in the way of 
these societies which have to be overcome 
before they could achieve a greater measure of 
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success Among these difficulties the most 
important are the absence of a good system of 
transport, irregular supply of milk, lack of 
loyalty on the part of members etc. 

Bombay also claims a few societies of this 
kind while in Behar and Orissa there is only 
one such society 

Agriculture and domestic or cottage in 
industrial dustnes as they are usually called, 
Societies have a veiy close connection Apart 
from the \ lllage artisans and handicraftsmen, 
the cultn ator& and fanners and then families 
are also often engaged m some form or other 
of rural industry’ like w eav mg, poultry-farming, 
rope and basket -making etc 

Cooperative Societies to foster these local 
industries ha\ e been formed in almost every 
province of India Most important of this class 
are Weavers, Societies, which are prevalent all 
over the country. 

Bombay, Bengal and Madras being more 
industrial than ot hei prov mces ha% e dei eloped 
more organisations of this kind, but e% eiy where 
these societies are facing a number of difficul- 
ties, some of which are as follow s - 

1. Disloyalty, indifference and ignorance on 
the part of members, 

2. Difficulty m selling the product. 



3 Indebtedness and scarcity of capital 

4 Unbusinesslike methods and lack of 
administrative capacity in the members 

Attempts have been made to form Unions 
of the Weavers’ Societies, but the members 
break away from them on the slightest pretext 
“Sahocars ’ and private dealers find no difficulty 
m maintaining their hold on the weavers and 
exploiting them for their selfish ends 

The chief Weaving Industry of Bengal is 
silk and so a number of Silk- Weavers Associa- 
tions are found there, over and above which 
there is a Union called the Bengal Cooperative 
Silk Union 

In the Punjab the Weavers Societies have 
been organised under a central institution called 
the “Weaver* Central Corporation Stores Ltd” 

There are various professional societies of 
black -smiths, oil pressers, carpenters, basket- 
makers, lac-growers etc but thej are more or 
less of the type of credit organisations, rather 
than industrial societies pure and simple 
Sometimes these societies aie called artisan 
societies They are financed sometimes by 
ordinary co operative central banks and some 
times by Urban or Industrial Banks and helped 
m certain cases xn the disposal of their produce 
by Industrial depots 
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Section IV. Non Credit Institutions : Better 1 
Living. 

According to Sir Horace Plunkett the pros- 
perity of the agricultural population 
Better Living (jepp^rjs on three things “Better 
Farming, Better Business and Better 
Living" All the societies -which we have 
mentioned abo\e fall either in. one or the other 
of the first two categories and we have seen 
what cooperation is doing m this field We 
shall now proceed to deal w ith the activities of 
cooperation in the field of “better living" The 
most important of the problems connected with 
bettei living are those pertaining to health and 
sanitation, and education, and attempts have 
been made to sol\ e such problems and other 
similar ones by the application of cooperative 
methods 

In spite of the highly insanitary condition 
of the Indian villages and the heavy 
Sanitation toll which the rural population of 

Socles India has to e ' er y year to a 
number of epidemics and diseases it 
is strange to note that comparatively very little 
has been done on cooperativ e lines to improve 
public health Bengal, however, has achieved 
some measure of success m this respect and the 
Punjab and Behar and Orissa come next 
The first institution of this kind m Bengal 
was the Cooperative Anti-Malaria Society. 
A number of societies on the same model 
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were soon formed all over Bengal All of 
them are affiliated to the Central Cooperative 
Anti -malaria Society which has its head 
quarters m Calcutta Apart from the societies 
which are formed for a special purpose, there 
are numerous cooperative organisations for 
general health purposes The total number of 
such societies in Bengal was 662 in 1929 They 
are working very satisfactorily in improving 
the sanitary condition and the genera] public 
health of the villages of Bengal The modus 
operand i of these societies is generally to raise 
funds by share capital, local subscription and 
Government grants obtained through the 
District Boards, to clear jungles, destroy mos- 
quitos by spreading kerosene oil over their 
breeding places m stagnated pools and tanks 
and to take other measures for the prevention 
of malaria and epidemic diseases generally 
All this work is carried out under the direction 
of the Central Society which is managed by a 
Board of Directors, its capital being raised by 
membership fees, subscriptions and donations 
Some dispensaries are also maintained under 
the auspices of this society 

The Punjab comes next with its 100 
societies formed under the village Aid Scheme 
These Associations are also formed on coopera 
tive principles and coniine their attention to 
such activities as the removal of waste and dirt 
to manure pits, construction of cess pools, 
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disinfection of wells etc. They have also under- 
taken the work of training nurses and 
midwives. 

There is only one anti -epidemic society 
run on cooperative lines in Behar and Orissa. 

Cooperation as applied to the organisation 
and maintenance of schools for the 
Societies spread of literacy has a wide scope 
and affords to us a subject of great 
interest. But very little as yet has been done 
in this direction. Some sporadic efforts have 
been made to form educational institutions on 
cooperative principles, but on the whole this 
kind of work has not achieved any appreciable 
success. 

It is only recently that in the Bombay 
Presidency a few regular cooperative schools 
have been opened. There are three such schools 
at presen;, at Surat, Poona and Dharwar. 
They organise courses of training for rural 
secretaries, urban secretaries, supervisors and 
Bank Inspectors. The medium of instruction 
is the local vernacular. They are financed 
partly by the Cooperative Institute and partly 
by the cooperative Central Banks. In the 
Punjab attempts have been made te start 
compulsory education societies on cooperative 
principles in rural areas. But their success is 
not very encouraging. Beside these there are 
in some provinces adult schools formed on 
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cooperative principles to impart education to 
adults in their leisure hours. 

In this category fall the better Living 
Soojai Uplift Societies of the Punjab, and the 
or Better Depressed Class Societies of Madras 
Swieues anc * BeliaT and Orissa The Punjab 
is the leading province m this respect 
where in 1929 there existed 289 societies of this 
type with a membership of 10,943*. The object 
of these societies is to induce their members to 
curtail the ruinous expenditure imposed by 
custom on occasions of births, marriages, 
deaths and other social ceremonies. These 
societies have proved very successful. Their 
influence has spread to other branches of life 
also such as sanitation, health, housing etc. 
Some of these secieties even undertake the 
levelling, paving and sweeping of village lanes, 
lepamng, clearing and covering of village 
drinking wells, pitting of manures, improving 
the ventilation of the village dwellings by 
inducing the owners to open windows and 
ventiltors. Private morals are not neglected, 
as some of the societies also try to eradicate 
the evil habit of drink and other social evils 
attached to particular low castes and classes. 

The violation of rules is punished by the 
levy of fines and soeiai ostracism. In Bengal 
these societies assume the n ime of Relief 
Societies”. 

• At the end of of 1933 there were 437 Better-Living societies 
m the Punjao with a membership of 15,333 
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A love of litigation is another social evil 
which is very prevalent among the 
^Societies* 1 * an< * owners an & agriculturists To 
check this, some kind of organisation 
on coopeiati\e principles has been started in 
\ arious provinces They are genera llj knowm 
by the name of Arbitration Societies The 
Punjab again occupies a prominent position 
having 44 Arbitration Societies w ith a member 
ship of 7,509 In 1929, 170 disputes were 
adjudged b} these societies Thev are ver> 
successful in this pro\ ince It is interesting to 
note that even the moneylenders readily join 
them as they find them a cheaper and compara 
tiv ely exneditious means of getting their claims 
settled There are Arbitration Societies m 
Bengal and other Provinces al=o 


Though the encouragement of habits of 
thrift is the object of all credit institutions, 
yet special societies under the name of Co 
operative Thrift Societies in some form or other 
hav e been formed in prov inces like the Punjab, 
Madras United Province'', etc In some 
provinces efforts have been made to develop the 
habit of thrift among children from the begin 
mng, and for t*iis purpose Thrift Societies have 
been started m Schools Thus children not onlj 
learn habits of thrift but acquire in an element- 
ary way the abihtv to manage small cooperative 
institutions 
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Various rrethods have been adopted by these 
Thrift Societies to induce their members to 
save money Home safes are also distributed 
for the purpose of collecting; small amounts 
Wherever they ha\ebeen started these Thrift 
Societies are working successfully 
Section V Noa credit Institutions: Urban. 

Although purely Urban Societies have no 
direct bearing on the subject under discussion, 
yet a survey of the cooperative movement in 
India will not be complete if something is not 
said about the progress these institutions have 
made in India We have already dealt with 
the Urban Credit Organisations Among the 
most important of non-credit urban organisa- 
tions may be reckoned cooperative stores and 
housing and building societies 

Cooperative Store Societies have not gene- 
rally been a success in India In a 
St0res vast country inhabited by 320 million 
people there are only a few hundred store 
societies w hereas the number of rural credit 
societies amounts to thousands Whatever 
consumers stores there are m India, are formed 
in big tow ns amongst employees in Govern 
ment Offices or big mercantile firms, or the 
Railway, amongst the educated middle class or 
students In villages and amongst the rural 
population consumer’s stores are practical!* 
unknow n Their standard of life is very low 
and their wants very few and these are usually 
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supplied b\ the local petty shop-keeper. As 
such, cooperate e stores societies have not 
been a success m mral areas, as they cannot 
obtain sufficient turnover to maintain the 
skilled management v\ hich is so essential to 
success. In certain cases ordinary cooperative 
credit societies undertake this kind of nusiness, 
but thej do it onh on the indent sj stem 
Most of the stores vs Inch have been started m 
different places had a \ erj short life and failed 
sooner or later The causes of the failure of 
consumers stores m India usual]} are lack of 
efficient management, absence of the truespnit 
of cooperation, disloj alt} of membero, selling 
on credit and attempts to sell at le»3 than 
market prices 

Among a mass of failure- there aie. how- 
ever some remarkable achievements in this 
direction Among v few successful consumer’s 
stores, the most notable is the “Tnplicane Urban 
Cooperativ e Store Ltd ” in the Madras Presi- 
dency., which has achieved a brilliant success 
It had been started even bsiore the passing of 
the Cooperative Societies -Vet 1904 and was one 
of the first to be registered under the new r Act 
This Store run-- on the Rochdale plan and 
perhap- herein lies the secret of its succor In 
192S it had a turnover of R- 2,300,000, and a 

The iate c t fi.crv. 193ol rp as follows — b BrdBche. in 
the Vieras cm Number of members a ~3o Paid up share capital 
Bs 9* 554 goods pur«.hsed Bs * Oo "** goods sold Rs ".W.^OO 
Profit Bs 7 ’05 
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Reser\ e Fund of Rs 84 196 which v\ as used as 
capital and R- 10D 030 and Rs 30,000 kept m 
fixed deposit and current account respectively 
w ith banks It had 24 Branches and a total 
membership of 6000 

In Bengal there are 69 cooperate e store 
societies which aie working fairly successfully, 
v\ hile in the Punjab thev have not on the whole 
been a success Whenever they have met any 
appreciable success that is due to the ability 
of the manager Thus they are often one- 
man organisations, when this driving force is 
absent their existence also becomes uncertain 
and they often meet a griev ous end 

Next m order among the Urban Societies 
The Bmidmg come the Building Societies These 
Soc et es societies are of different ty pes, the 
three mam ty pes being — 

Cooperative Development Societies 
Tenant Ownership Societies 
Tenant Co partnership Societies 

There are about 140 Cooperativ e Building 
Societies for middle clashes in Madras Govern- 
ment giants loans through the Societies for 
building houses in the suburb- The Corporation 
of Madras has bought up and dev eloped suitable 
areas which it has divided into sites of vvhich 
the freehold is offered for sale 
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In Bengal also societies of this type are 
working successfully, most of them under the 
auspices of the Bengal Cooperative Organi- 
sation Society 

The tenart co-partnership societies have 
been found veFy suitable to Indian conditions 
and ha\ e recently become very popular The 
fir»t society of this type in India was started 
in Bombay under the name of the “Saras- 
v,at Cooperative Housing Society” Since 
then many societies m Bombay and other 
Provinces lia\e been founded on this model. 
Government assists these societies by advancing 
long term loan* and municipalities help them by 
alloting suitable sites for house building 

Apart from the above mentioned coopera 
tive organisations there are a number 
Miscellaneous f or miscellaneous purposes 

Societ es 

Among them may be reckoned such 
societies as Fishermans’ Societies, Village 
Reconstruction Societies, Women’s Societies, 
Dramatic Societies, etc 

The fishing industry is fairl> w ell developed 
„ , in Bengal and along the coast m other 

F Sherman s 

Soc eties P rov mces like Madras and Bombay 
Fishermans becieties ha\e been 
formed on cooperative lines, in Bengal and there 
are 108 such organisations m existence at 
present 
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'Typical examples of organisations of this 
vuiage typ e are to be found in Birbhoom in 

Eeconsiruc Bengal They have been very suc- 
twn Seue cessful m improving the communica- 
tions of the \illage, establishing 
schools and dispensaries, in forming arbitration 
boards for the settlement of \ lllage disputes 

In many provinces there are special socie- 
ties for women There are 6 such 

W omen a . 

„ societies m Bengal They tram 

Societies 

their membeis in sewing and needle- 
work, in reading and writing and m domestic 
occupations Training in midwifery is also 
given, this has greatly helped m reducing the 
rafe of infant mortality in the village 


In the United Provinces also w e find this 
kind of associations 


The Punjab again leads m this kind of 
organisations, having 128 Women s Societies 
with a membership of 1,977 Most of these soci 
ties are formed to encourage thrift, and a few 
for the spread of educaton These societies are 
formed in schools, hospitals, towns and villages 

There is only one society of this class in the 
Bombay Presidency “The Shahcan 
Dranutic Manoranjan Mandal Society” It 

Societies » 

gives public performance ot verna 
cular plays w ith the help of amateur actor 6 ! 



PART III. 
THE 


RECONSTRUCTION. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Problem oi Reconstruction and some Attempts 
Towads its Solution. 

Section I. The Ideal. 

Mr. G. W Rn-sell, ‘Phi'o^opher, painter, 
„ poet and agncultural economist” 

Cooperation f , , , 

the only basis better known in the literary world 
of a rural by his pseudony m of A. E , m bis 
c y iisatien wor ]- “Cooperation and Nationality ” 
makes this emphatic remak 

“If we are to have any rural civili- 
sation in Ireland it must spring out 
of Co-operation.” 

The same remark, with e\en greater force, 
may be applied to India India was once the 
home of a great civilisation, a civilisation based 
on the precepts of Love and Truthfulness the 
two great dictums of Hindu Philosophy on 
which rented the vast kingdom of the famous 
Asoka, a civilisation equally based on the 
wonderful spirit of brotherhood and equality 
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taught by the Muslim faith which found their 
embodiment m the rule of the Great Akbar 
But we have lost this wonderful civilisation, 
wo have lost all our old tiaditions We are 
groping in the dark, trying to find something 
which will revive oui glorious past Some- 
times we try to go back to the philosophic past 
and try to regain what we have lost, some- 
times we are inclined to march forward and 
attain something which the materialistic 
West has already attained But the true 
remedy for our difficulties and the best solution 
of oui problems lies neither in the hopeless 
task of reviving the past civilisation, nor in 
blindly following the material civilisation of 
the Western Woi Id What w e need is a judi- 
cious blending of past and present, the revival 
of the old on modren principles A civilisation 
formed on this happy blending will truly lay 
the foundation of a New India 

The nation is in the process of just forming 
itself Our& is not as yet a develo- 
ind a a ped and organised nation The 

tbeMakn* immediate dut> hofore us is that of 

nation-building In this nation 
building work theie is nothing which will be 
so helpful to us or afford so easy and immediate 
a solution to all our most difficult ancf appa- 
rently hopeless problems as Co operation If 
cooperation has pointed the way out of the 
present class-war in advanced democratic 
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countnes, it is the only means of the political 
and economic sal\ ation of a bad \\ ard coum y 
like ours 

If India is to take hei place among t ae 
great nations of the world, if she is to attain 
the same le\el of progiess, m culture and 
civilisation m the modern ^ense of the word, 
it is essential that w e should begin to recon- 
struct all our political social and economic 
institutions on those lines which ha\ e approv ed 
themselves in the reconstiuction and progress of 
many modern nations, an illustrious, example 
of which is affoided by modern Japan 

All reconstruction w ork should start w ith 
the reorganisation of the small e t units., it is 
onlv by the strengthening of the Indian \ tllage 
community that the edifice of a rural democracy 
may be set up in India Hence the necessity of 
starting w ith rural reconstruction fir^t The 
best way in which we could do it is by the 
levnaloi all the institutions on cooperati\e 
lines 

So far as w e know w e ha\ e no such thing as 
a national programme of economic and social 
reconstruction m India Unfortunately politi- 
cal thinkers, with the exception perhaps, pf 
Mr Gandhi whose effoits for the uplift of the 
“untouchables and for prohibition are well- 
know n, ha% e more or less left out of their pro- 
gramme of nation building, the economic and 
social welfare of the masses in rural India 
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The w orh before us is not an insignificant 
one The greatness of a nation is measured by 
the solidarity of it* people ana by the amount 
of mutual <;erv ice which the citizens render to 
one another The New India must be a self-sup- 
porting Imda, \v ith power to organise her own 
affairs, with capacity to spread plenty abroad 
out of her own superfluity Cpapitalism and 
competition based upon sp Q culation have fright- 
fully disorganised the economic and social 
•structure of the world We dream of a new 
democracy where producer and consumer will 
pursue the common w elfare of all the citizens, 
where each will live for all, and all for each 
In the New Temple of Mother India, we shall 
see her sons and daughter*, bringing their 
offerings of lov e and serv ice, with which they 
will invoke the Lie-sing- of the Mother to 
make them worthv of the new freedom of which 
they nave keen dreaming so long Then at las^ 
the dream of Akber w ill come true, the dream 
I dreamed 

That stone b> stone I reard a sacred fane 
A temple ne tLcr Pagodah lloaju" norChirch 
But loft er s mp er always open door d 
To every breath from aeaven and Truth & Peace 
And Love and Justice canoe and dwelt therein 

Tenny son 

Section IT The Profifem 

In the light of w hat we have *a id before no 
one can say that the present state of affair* is 
satisfactory It is impossible for a country to 
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develop her economic resources to their fullest 
extent, a good majority of whose population is 
subject to various diseases which take away 
thousands of people m their very prime of life 
every* year, and leave the remainder m a broken 
condition of health, devoid of all energy and 
capacity for work One cannot expect a half- 
starved population to utilise their energies to 
the fullest extent, to think m the right way, 
to act m the right spirit 

What is after all the ideal of life, the 
purpose of Jiving? It is not merely 
T S/r to exist, simply passing through 
different stages of life, w ithout 
understanding, without realising the meaning 
of life and the object of living What difference 
would there he then between human beings and 
animals? It is a question of living in the right 
way, ‘living’ in the true sense of the word It 
is a question of living with a perfect under- 
standing of the purpose of our creation, which 
is nothing but the attainment of the highest 
ideals of humanity How are these ideals to 
be attained, how the ultimate aim of life 
achieved? In a word by living “m the right 
way ” To explain “living in the right way” is 
very difficult It connotes different ideas to 
diffeient people But all agree that the right 
way of living is “Living comfortably and 
happily” The attainment of “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” is the chief 
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purpose of all human effort, of all economic, 
social and political activity Are the people of 
India living a comfortable life' 9 Are they really 
happy? We are afraid not Some of them, 
perhaps are comfortable and happy but what 
about the millions and millions of people who 
are writhing under the grip of extreme poverty, 
of disease and death ? 

George Bernard Shaw , the great Socialist 
thinker and philosopher, proposes a 

The test of A „ 

prosperity very good test of the prosperit> of a 
nation He says 

“The only way in which a nation can 
make itself wealthy and prosperous is by good 
housekeeping There should be less ostentation, 
less wastefulness, less uselessness, but there 
should be more food, more clothing, better 
houses, more security, more health, more 
virtue, in a w ord more Prosperity Any attempt 
to secure the above, should be self-initiated, 
self-directed, self conected, and self-controlled ” 

How suggestive are the remarks of this 
great trinhei* while the countries of the west 
present a happy picture of prosperity, and 
w ealth, India presents a picture of poverty and 
woe 


When the test of prosperity as laid down 
by him is applied to Indian conditions, how 
disappointed one feels * 
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What is the reason ? Three hundred and 
^ ^ twenfcj million people, inhabiting one 
stand ihl lest of the most fertlie countries of the 
of prosper ty ? world, and yet not prosperous and 
comfortable, is hardly imaginable 
Bui the fact is there it cannot be denied We 
have tried to picture at some length the 
existing conditions of life in India They are 
far from ideal and tv ould hardly stand the test 
of prosperity 

India was at one time called “the granary 
of the world ’ and jet today the major portion 
of her huge ropulation of 320 million hardly 
get sufficient food to keep body and soul 
together Imagine thousands and thousands 
of people tilling the soil from morning to even 
ing, in the sweltering heat * and torrential 
rams of the tropics, having only one small 
piece of loin cloth to cover their bodies Their 
children are in a still wor»e condition , and 
they often go without any cloth to cover their 
bodies at all Nor have they got enough 
shelter to protect them from the tyranny of 
nature, or to rest themselves after the day s 
hard toil Their houses are nothing more than 
thatched huts without light and without air, 
unfit even for animals, yet man and beast 
live together under the same roof 


• In certain parts of India the shade temperature rise s as 
high as 125* P in summer 
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Far from observing the laws of -sanitation 
and hygiene, they are too ignorant even to 
know them. Living under these dreadful condi- 
tions, and depressing surroundings, with- 
out food, without covering, and shelter, 
they are swept away by the ravages of innu- 
merable epidemics and diseases 

As Tegards virtue and morality we have 
nothing much to say There are degree-' of 
virtue, standards of morality and virtue have 
been different in different ages, have been various 
m \anous countries It would therefore be 
unjust to applaud or to condemn by a standard 
of moralitj not their own 
vrfcat !> What is the reason of this dreadful 
rarafioL* misery and hopeless distress? 

It is sometime" alleged that India is over- 
populated, and is unable to support 
popuiat on. t ^ ie w h°* e ^ population But it 
should be remembered that a fairh 
well-developed agricultural country can com- 
fortably support a population of 250 persons 
per square mile, and the average density of 
population m India is only 177 per square 
mile The reason is not that India is densely 
populated, but that the distribution of copula- 
tion is very uneven, a" will be revealed b\ the 
following table — * 

* According to the Abstract of th* Census of Icd-i 1531 issued 
br the Gort of India “Th** total population re ►arced at the ce-sj is 
3->*,33?,7“3 The sseaa d=ns tr per sq sole tc the whole of In d a a 
195 rarytcg from a ninais of Sit in Co hm s it e acd &ib in Bengal 
to a numrans of 5 in the Baluc!u=tac " ates acd 9 m Brtti_h 
Baluchis as 
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Table showing the density of population 
per square mile m India 


Province 

Density per 
sq mile 

Madras 

297 

Bombay 

157 

Bengal 

608 

United Provinces 

427 

Punjab 

207 

Burma 

57 

Bihar & Orissa 

409 

Central Provinces and Berar 

139 

Assam 

143 

N W Frontier Provinces 

168 

Baluchistan 

8 

Ajmer-Merwara 

183 

Coorg 

104 

Delhi 

827 


Another factor which is also responsible 
for a good deal of economic trouble 
is the uneven distribution of the 
Occupation population according to occupations 
The following table shows the distribution of 
population according to occupations (1921 
Census) - 
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Population in Thousands 

Population Percentage 
Occupations supported by of total 

population 


Total Population 

A Production of raw 
materials 

316,055 

231,194 

73 15 

I Exploitation of 
animals & vege 
tation (including 
pasture and agri- 
culture, fishing 
& hunting) 

230,652 

72 98 

II Exploitation 
of minerals 

542 

17 

B Preparation and 
supply ot material 
substances 

55,612 

17 59 

III Industry 

33,167 

10 49 

IV Transport 

4 331 

137 

V Trade 

18,114 

5 73 

C Public administration 
and liberal arts 9,846 

312 

VI Public forces 

2,181 

69 

VTI Public Admims 
tration 

2,643 

84 

VTII Professions & liberal 

arts 5 020 

159 
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Contd. 

Occupation. 

Population 

supported 

by. 

Percentage 
of total 
population. 

D. Miscellaneous . 

. 19,402 

614 

IX Persons living 

principally on their 


income. 

479 

.15 

X Domestic service 

4,570 

144 

XI Insufficiently 
described occu- 

pations 

11,098 

3 51 

XII Unproductive 

3,253 

1.04 


This table shows that 73 percent of the 
total population of India is supported 
bv Agriculture directly or mdireclt\ , 
10 per cent bv industries, and only 
1 per cent by organised Industries This is a 
deplorably low figure compared to the Western 
Countries and other civilised countries of the 
world The Census from 1891 onwards shows 
that this dependence on agriculture is increas- 
ing v hile m the Western Countries the ten- 
dencv is, in the reverse direction The result 
is that the national dividend dependent as it is 
on agriculture is becoming more and more un- 
stable Agriculture depends on ram and rams 
are very uncertain. Their repeated failure 
give* rise to famines and consequent distress 
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and poverty The une\en distribution of the 
population a ccordmg to occupation has giv en 
rise to many economic and social evils The 
remedy lies m a re-distribution of the population 
according to occupations on a more rational 
basis In other words it should develop its 
industries side by side with agricultuie 

We have seen in previous Chapters that 
Agriculture which is the main indus 
Un conduion° ,V ^ n( ^ ia ls in a highly disorganised 

of agriculture and unsatisfactory condition The 
cultivator is labouring under highly 
unsatisfactory and adverse conditions of llhtei 
acy and ignorance, indebtedness and poverty 
With the prosperity of our agriculture more 
than any thing else is bound up the prosperity of 
India and her future progress. But agriculture 
being handicapped by innumerable drawbacks 
is no longer a sufficiently remunerative occu- 
pation , it does not bring the farmei enough to 
meet the cost of cultivation and the expense of 
maintaining himself and his familv As the 
welfare and the prosperity of the country 
depend on the welfare and prosperity of the 
agricultural classes it is of supreme importance 
that measures should be devised for the orgam 
sation of our agriculture, and of those engaged 
m it on sound and practical Jjjms TJj** w eak - 
ness of the social structure giv es little hope of 
the success of any programme of national recon 
struction 
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Progress presupposes a well-organised so- 
„ ciety of strong and healthy men 

Weakness of , , „ , 

society anci women full of energy and sta- 

mina, capable of holding out m the 
struggle for existence among the nations of the 
world Does the Indian nation stand the test of 
strength? Child Marriage and the Purdah system 
are adverse to creating a strong and healthy 
people If they in the first place are responsible 
for ill-health, amenability to disease and pre- 
mature death, in the second they are responsible 
for the loss of the service of nearly half of the 
population to the country The social disparity 
created and fostered among various classes by 
the caste system, and the misunderstandings of 
the various communities leading to communal 
strife are further responsible for the weakness 
of Indian nationalism as they put a number of 
impediments in the way of the attainment of 
National Unity, Economic, Social 
Lack of an d political Furthei the majority 
und "g tand of the people are not educated and 
intelligent enough to grasp the true 
situation or devise measures for the reform of 
existing evils 

A great problem lies before India It is a 
problem which has engaged the serious 
The Problem attentlon 0 f thinking men for many 
years It is the problem of how to attain ‘‘the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number” in 
India, and make its people fit to take their place 
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as a nation among the gieat nations of the 
w orld In short it is the problem of the struggle 
for existence of a great nation tv hich is the 
successor of one of the most brilliant ci\ lhsa 
tion«5 of the ancient world, which once taught 
humanity the true philosophy of life, but ha^ 
now lost all that was best m it The task be 
fore us is not only to regain what we 
re buiidmg have lost, bat also to add to it a new 
spirit and give it a new life, so that 
w e may be able to stand on terms of equalit\ 
with other people m the great congress of 
nations But the attainment of this aim is not 
easv It cannot he achieved in a day , noi by 
the sporadic efforts of a few indiv 1 
duals It requires time, and a com- 
bined effort It is a colossal task 
that lies before us, and only hard and earnest 
work, and concentrated effort will achieye n 
It means the reformation of the whole 
structure of society, the rebuilding of all eco 
nomic, social and political institutions It is 
easy to build, but it is very difficult to re build 
Rebuilding assumes pulling down first m othei 
words it means a revolution But revolution 
ary methods do not commend them<=eh es to nm 
sensible man The othei method is evolution 
the heading up at a super structure over an 
already existing one, by adapting the new 
methods to the old, bv giv ing a new life to the 
exhausted body And this is w hat w e mean bv 
“Reconstruction” 
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So far as we know no serious effort has jet 
been made in this direction As a matter of 
fact the idea is quite modern 

It was the alarming condition of the masses 
of the rural population, suffering in the grip 
of extreme poverty that, towards the nineties 
of the last century, gave rise to any serious 
thougt about this porblem Efforts were made 
to solve the problem and many schemes 
proposed and put into effect, the most impor 
tant of which was the inauguration of the 
Co-operative Movement in India We have 
already dealt with this topic in previous chap 
ters Since then various efforts have been 
made and are still being made by the Govern 
ment, by different associations, and various 
individuals It will be our task now to deal 
briefly with these experiments 

Section III Government as an agency in 
Reconstruction 

The first important agency in a scheme of 
reform and reconstruction is naturally the Gov- 
ernment But a programme of reconstruction 
promulgated by Government cannot be comp 
rehensive, as the sphere of the activity of Gov- 
ernment is limited For example, social reform 
lies outside the province of Government and in 
view of the peculiar conditions in India it is 
much more so The Indian government has 
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always tried as far as possible to keep away 
from social reform except in a few cases where 
they were compelled to undertake it either to 
keep up the national prestige or the tradition 
of an enlightened and benevolent government. 
Thus the sphere of work open for government 
initiative is only political or economic. 


Reform 
Education, 
Health, Social 
and Political 
Reform. 


The recurrent and disastrous famines, the 
Economic poverty, indebtedness and misery of 
the rural population, were tbe main 
causes which led tbe Government to 
seek the ways in which relief could be 
given to the suffering masses. Various 
Enquiry Commissions were appointed to investi- 
gate into the causes of the rec arrant famines and 
all the misery caused by them. As a result of the 
recommendations of these commissions various 
Relief Acts were passed from time to time, 
which in some way or other sought to improve 
the condition of the ryots. Some of the most 
important of these enactments were the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1878, the Takavi 
Loans Acts of 1 382 and 1S83, The Punjab Land 
Alienation Bill of 1899 and most important of 
all, the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 
1904. 


The pressing need of the time was the 
improvement of the economic conditions of the 
rural population and hence the measures pro- 
posed or adopted were mostly of an econo- 
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mic character. Some of these were of a 
temperary character, to meet the urgent needs, 
for instance the remission or temporary 
suspension of assessments or the grant of 
Takavi Loans etc Many changes were made 
in the Civil Law enabling the money lender to 
carry on his business with security and safety 
as well as awarding many protections and faci- 
lities to the borrowers The Deccan Agricul- 
turists Relief Act of 1879 was meant for the 
same purpose By the Usurious Loans Act, 
it was meant to fix a maximum limit to the 
rate of interest Restrictions w ere also impo- 
sed by law on the transfer of agricultural lands, 
for instance, the chief purpose of the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act of 1901 was the preven- 
tion of the expropriation of the peasant-pro- 
prietor by the money lenders This Act made 
it impossible for the land to pass into the hands 
of non- Agriculturists 

By the Takavi Loans Acts of 1871, 1876 
and 1879 and again by the Land Improvement 
Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists Loans 
Acts of 1884 long term loans for permanent 
improvements and short term loans for current 
needs were granted But the amouut of loans 
granted according to these Acts was in the first 
place comparatively small and insufficient to 
meet the needs of the people, second!} , the terms 
and conditions were such as not to allow the 
borrower to draw the full benefit out of them 
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Village Post Office Savings Banks have been 
started by government to inculcate the habit of 
thrift among the people and to provide facilities 
to the ryots for depositing their small savings 
But as Mr Ewbank the Registrar of Co oper- 
ative Societies, Bombay, says “No mere legis- 
lative fiat can control the working of economic 
law”, it is really impossible for the government 
to solve all the difficulties by legislation, the 
whole thing depends on the systematic working 
and regularity of economic forces 

Government is also aware of the very 
unstisfactory state of public health and the 
terrible misery caused every year by a number 
of diseases and epidemics, both among the 
people and the live stock Government has 
established the Public Health Deparment and 
the Veterinary Department The work of the 
Public Health Department is to look after the 
health of the people and sanitarj conditions in 
tow ns and villages Similarly the work of the 
Veterinary Department is to look after the 
welfare of caUle The aim of both these public 
departments is, first the prevention of disease, 
secondly the cure of it and lastly the permanent 
eradication of it, if possible Various methods 
ha\e been adopted for this purpose 

For the prevention of Plague touring medi- 
cal officers are appointed to inoculate people, 
the extermination of rats is attempted and 
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various other relief measures adopted Similar 
measures have been undertaken to check Cho- 
lera and other epidemics The best remedy for 
Malaria, apart from the prevention of it by 
destroying the mosquitos, is quinine, so Govern- 
ment has arranged lor the distribution of 
of quinine through the village post offices 

Maternity and Child Welfare is also not 
neglected help and advice is given in various 
ways to mothers & babies, and demonstrations 
are arranged to teach simple facts about the 
hygiene of the nursery etc An example of 
this is afforded by the Annual Baby Show and 
the Baby Week held in all parts of India 

The welfare of the cattle which plays such 
an important part m the economic life of rural 
India is also not neglected and this work is 
done by the Veterinary Department and cattle- 
breeding farms have been organised by the 
Agricultural Department in vanous provinces 

But all this welfare work is much handi 
capped by the illiteracy and ignorance of the 
rural population, and their consequent apathy 
to all kinds of modern relief measures and in- 
novations An ample proof of this is the 
common distrust and dislike of plague mocula 
tion or small pox vaccination, or even the mo 
culation of cattle against rinderpest and other 
cattle diseases These measures are sometimes 
opposed even on religious grounds No work of 
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public welfare can succeed unless the people 
are intelligent enough to understand its bene- 
fits, and come forward to cooperate with the 
organising agency 

No doubt these difficulties have been tried 
to be met by educating people and demonstrat- 
ing to them the usefulness of welfare work 
Efforts have been made to popularise primary 
education among the rural population But 
this is not enough In the first place education 
is not as wide spread as it ought to be, because 
it is neither compulsory nor free, secondly the 
type of education which is given is not useful 
to the rural population We have already 
discussed these points in connection with the 
topic of education 

The work of Government does not end here 
Attempts have been made to reform social ins- 
titutions also, as far as possible, and to train 
people in political organisation A good exem- 
ple of the first kind of work is the abolition of 
“Sati”,* by law, while the passing of Municipal 
Acts and the establishnent of municipalities and 
local boards to carry out the local administra- 
tion serve the useful purpose of training the 
people in administration, and preparing them 
for seff-government' But as has already 6een 
said it is impossible for the Government to 

• Sati was the custom of H ndu widows be ng burnt alive with 
their dead husbands when their bodies were cremated 
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Gnter into every phase of human life and the 
great task of reforming the whole society 
cannot be achieved unless the people themselves 
come forward with a helping hand It is really 
fortunate that intelligent public men have 
begun to realise the immensity of the task of 
rebuilding This growing spirit of reform is 
manifested by the promulgation of various 
welfare and rural uplift schemes by different 
associations and individuals 

Section IV Some interesting experiments in 
Rural Reconstruction 

One of the most interesting experiments in 
Rural Re rura * reconstruction, which have 
construction been tried m recent times in India 
m the ls ^ scheme launched in the Gur- 
Punjab g 0an District of the Punjab through 
the efforts of Mr F E L Brayne, an illus- 
trious member of the Indian Civil Service and 
Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon The area 
selected by Mr Brayne was a typically bad 
one The soil was very poor and unfertile and 
subject to precarious rianfall The whole dis- 
trict was malarial and plague was a thing of 
annual recurrence , all kinds of epidemics and 
diseases were rampant Villages were of the 
most primitive type, a mere group of small, 
insanitary huts The people were hopelessly 
illiterate and improvident They followed the 
old customs and traditions, and were the slaves 
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of a rigorous caste system They were suffer- 
ing from extreme poverty and misery and the 
“Sahocar” or local money-lender had them 
fully m his iron grip 

Mr Brayne soon found out that m spite of 
all this misery and ignorance there was still 
some desire on the part of the people to impro\e 
their lot He formed an association called the 
Council of Rural Economy, composed of the 
chief men of the village He clearly realised that 
rural uplift work can be successfully carried 
out only by those who are a part of, and fami- 
liar v. ith the local population, which naturally 
has more confidence in them than in Govern- 
ment officials, who are often looked upon with 
suspicion He adopted a very comprehensive 
scheme which included the improvement of 
farming, sanitation, and education, as well as 
social reform Mr Brayne was well aware that 
the basis of everything is education and that 
the best method of spreading literacy and the 
elements of culture is to train a few leaders 
who can carry out proDanganda work among 
the people With this object he established a 
school of Rural Economy in which leaders were 
trained m subjucts like Agriculture, and Cattle- 
Breeding, Public Health and Sanitation, Child 
welfare, Education and Propaganda w ork He 
laid great stress on the training of the school- 
master, who is often a very influential man m 
the village and is therefore the best agency for 
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propaganda work Success greatly depends on 
those trained leaders whom Mr Brayne called 
“ Guides, Philosophers and friends ” Every 
effort has been made to improve the land, by 
bringing uncultivated areas under cultivation, 
by promoting irrigation schemes, and using 
better implements and uptodate methods , 
Cattle breeding has also been attempted and the 
annual cattle-show of Pulval * has become 
famous all over the Punjab 

In the educational programme, female 
education is also included, and m spite of many 
social hindrances and a good deal of opposition, 
Mr Brayne has succeeded in starting mixed 
schools for boys and girls A School of Domestic 
Economy has been started for women, in which 
women are taught such subjects as domestic 
economy, child welfare, nursing and midwifery, 
elementary principles of hygiene and health, 
needlework, etc The trained women who 
have come out of this have done useful work 
in rural parts , they go round the village and 
teach women the right way of bringing up 
children and better ways of living 

The scheme includes an elaborate pro- 
gramme of propaganda work which is carried 
on by means of posters, illustrated pamphlets, 
and magic lantern shows, with special slides 
depicting improved village life Singing and 
concert parties are arranged from time to time 

' A village in Gurgoan district of the Punjab; 
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m Vi hich songs describing the village life and 
praising the benefits of the right kind of living 
are sung. Many dramas which have been 
specially written for this purpose are staged on 
the occasions of festivals and fairs Annual 
exhibitions of domestic goods, of improved agri- 
cultural implements and cattle are held even, 
year. Competitions are conducted and prizes 
are awarded. 

In short no pains have been spared to make 
the scheme a success and all possible methods 
of reform have been adopted. The results are 
very encouraging, though the movement is 
still in its primary and experimental stages 

Another great experiment in rural recons 
truction has been tried in Bengal, in 
Sew the little village of Bolpore This 
scheme is somewhat different from 
that of Mr Brayne’s at Gurgaon, both in ideals 
and methods It has more a touch of “poetic 
idealism” being the creation of a poe-tic mind 
that of Sir Rabindranath Tagore one of the 
greatest living poets of the day It is an effort 
to revive old traditions, and by blending them 
with modem ideas to formulate a scheme of 
rural uplift Mr Brayne had no ancient ideals 
and traditions before him and hence his scheme 
is more radical and more material, than m 
tellectual and ideal, while that of Tagore is one 
based on ancient traditions and the building of 
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a modern structure o\er them Thus the 
methods adopted are somewhat different, though 
the purpose is the same, viz , the uplift of the 
rural population 

Tagore founded the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction some years ago at Shantiniketap 
m the village of Bolpore, Bengal, with a 
view “to bring back life in its completeness in- 
to the villages making men self-reliant and 
self-respecting acquainted with the cultured 
tradition of their owm country and competent 
to make an efficient use of the modern resources 
for the improvement of their physical, in- 
tellectual and economic condition ' 

This institution is not only a school of 
training, but is actually carrying on the 
practical work of reconstruction The first 
and perhaps the most important step of the 
programme is the economic survey of the villages 
to understand the problem and the possibilities 
of solving it by Co operative methods This 
enquiry forms the basis of all future work The 
educational programme is a very comprehensive 
one, and special regard is paid to the training 
of suitable persons for Social Service The 
founder thinks that this training is the basis of 
all future success and progress, as it is through 
these trained men that the ultimate salvation 
will come Boys are trained in ‘The Art of 
Life” with its House Craft and Handicraft, the 
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Art of Thinking and Coordination of Experience 
and the Art of Expression through games, 
songs and the Drama These young boys after 
leaving the school go back to their respective 
villages, cam on propaganda work and teach 
the people the true way of living The scheme 
has proved very successful The education and 
training of girls has also been included in the 
programme Special Girls’ schools have been 
started where girls are trained in domestic 
economy, health and hygiene, midwifery and 
child v. elfare 

Medical Relief w ork has also been organised, 
dispensaries have been started, and special 
regard is paid to anti-malaria and other anti- 
epedemic schemes. 

The Institute farm is used for purposes of 
demonstration of impro\ ed methods of agricul- 
ture and assists the cultn ators by the supply 
of better seeds and implements It also points 
out to them the uses and possibilities of various 
cottage industries This is how Tagore’s ideals 
have contributed towards the spiritual and 
material welfare of the rural population of 
Bengal 

A third centre of rural reconstruction 
acti\ lties is Ranmathapuram a small 
s«,beme »n Milage m the Coimbatore District m 
Madras the Madras Presidency Here the 
w ork is earned on by the Y M C A 
which has launched an intensive scheme of 
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refoim Their programme includes the “removal 
of illiteracy, improvement of agriculture, 
development of cottage mdusties, economic relief, 
and the resuscitation of ancient rural institu- 
tions” 

Cooperative Ciedit Societies ha\e been 
made the agency of work, and in two years 39 
societies of this types have been formed in 
a small area of 5 or 6 square miles Popular 
instruction is given by means of lectuies 
arranged from time to time, m which better 
■ways of living and the value of cottage 
industries are pointed out, special regard being 
paid to the latter With the help and coopera 
tion of the Agricultural Department, improved 
methods of cultivation are demonstrated, and 
modem implements are supplied on hire 

Young men are trained to carry on propa- 
ganda work, and night schools are conducted 
for the adult village population k U plift dramas’ 
are staged in the villages and exhibitions are 
arranged on market days Special arrangement 
is made for the teachers of the rural schools 
for whom special courses are arranged m the 
summer vacation and instruction is given in 
co operation, farming and rural industries 
Another centre of reconstruction work in 
... . , the Madras Presidency is the Madras 

Work of the J 

Madras Provm Provincial Cooperative Union Its 
ciai Cooperative programme has been drawn up by 
Un,on ]y[ r Ranidas Pantulu an eminent 
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cooperator of Madras. This scheme is tried on 
an extensive scale in a number of villages with- 
in a radius of 7 miles. The improvement of 
the “social and economic” condition of the 
villages is the aim, and the same methods of 
education and propaganda are used. A trained 
Inspector is appointed in each centre, who 
orgnises a cooperative society and under its 
auspices education, health and welfare work is 
carried on, the village Panchayat (Council) 
having been given considerable powers by the 
village Panchayat Act of 1920. Funds are 
raised partly by Government grants and partly 
by contributions from the Cooperative Banks 
and Societies. The starting of a Land Mort- 
gage Bank is being considered. 

This scheme suggests the making of Pan- 
chayats the agency of work instead of creating 
any new institutions, and so its success depends 
on the revival and efficiency of the Village 
Panchayats. 

The Madras Presidency again provides us 
with a third illustration of this kind 
scheme °f wor ^ carried on in the village of 
Alamaru in the Godavari District. 
The purpose is again the same and the methods 
used are similar. This scheme has also been 
condsiderably successful in improving the lot of 
a population which had once a very bad 
reputation. 
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Another important scheme which is also 
based onthe revival of the Panchayat 
Experiments s y stem was promulgated m Benares, 
by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, Mr. Mehta who like Mr Brayne in 
m the Punjab has tried the task of rural 
reconstruction. His scheme starts with the 
revival of the village Panchayat organisation, 
and his idea is that the best w ay of impressing 
the minds of the people is by Art 1 e through 
music, drama, and so forth. Having this in 
mind he adopted almost similar methods His 
scheme also includes the spread of education, 
improvement in sanitation and health, in agri- 
culture and domestic industries Social reform 
is also included m the programme 

Mr Mehta also makes the Village Pancha 
yat the organising agency and pays special 
regard to the training of the “Sarpanch” 

( President ) and the Panchayatdars ( members ) 
on whose ability depends much of the success 
of this institution He has made special 
arrangement for their training in the Rural 
Reconstruction School at Benaras, though the 
educational programme is not as el iborate as 
chat m the Shantmiketan in Bengal 

The Central Rural Community Board 
The Punjab recen tly established m the Punjab 
Rural Com is an example of the semi-official 
mumtj and semi-public body It is com- 
Board posed of officials of the Educational, 
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Agricultural, Veternari and Cooperative 
Departments To this board are affiliated 
rural community councils which are mainly 
composed of non-official members The board 
is financed by Government and its chief func- 
tion is to assist the Rural Councils by giving 
monetary help and providing all kinds of facili 
ties in the carrying out of rural uplift work, 
publishing literature, and organising propaganda 
work These Councils have nothing to do with 
administration, but are of a purely advisory 
charactor 

Another very good example of non-official 
The Seva e ^ ort ls work done by the Ser- 
sadan vants of India Society under the 
society direction and guidance of the Poona 
of Poona g eva Sadan Society Established 
originally to promote the education of women, 
gradually it has included in its programme all 
kinds of social work The special purpose of 
the Seva Sadan Society is the training of 
women in medicine and sanitation, midwifery 
and child welfare It has many branches m 
various big towns of India, and every year 
a good number of women are trained m mater- 
nity and child welfare Free advice is given to 
expectant mothers trained nurses are provided 
in various centres, child w elfare w ork is carried 
on Besides this instructional work, the 
Society also distributes medicines , milk and 
clothing among poor families, free of cost 
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CHAPTER II 

Some Difficulties and Their Solution. 
Section I Difficulties. 

Having surveyed the rural uplift work done 
by different institutions in India and described 
the various experiments which have been tried, 
one is naturally tempted to ask how far these 
efforts have proved fruitful 

In consideration of the vastness of the 
country all the efforts have no more than a 
local bearing and local importance They have 
certainly not succeeded in solving the immense 
problem of the national well-being, but in the 
small areas where they have been tried they 
have proved more or less successful If they 
have not succeeded m alleviating the distress to 
any considerable extent, even in these areas, 
they have at least paved the way for future 
success 

There are innumerable difficulties in this 
kind of work, and unless these difficulties are 
overcome there is very little likelihood of its 
success as a national movement The Rural 
reconstruction of India is a national problem 
and requires the efforts of the whole nation for 
its solution 
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"Whatever has been done up to now lacks 
unity of effort and is due to the isolated efforts 
of individuals or associations, working out 
their schemes independently of one another So 
far as the purpose of these organisations is 
concerned they are all alike, but there is no 
similarity in the methods adopted by them. 
Apart from this lack of umt\ among the woik- 
ers there is lack of unity among the people 
themseh The reasons for this lack of unity 
among the people are \ ai iou^ 

The chief things requited for the unity of a 
people are — 

(1) Community of race 

(2) Community of religion 

(3) Community of Intel ests. 

(4) CommuniU of Language 

(5) Community of sentiment 

Unfortunately many of these essential 
features are absent in India 

There are two or three great religions and 
hundred;, of casts and treed" There is no com- 
munity of race, the whole population being 
a mixture of diffeient laces How could there 
be a community of langui-te in a country where 
th^re ’ip 7 or 8 diff€i"* * i i _u -te>. n i i 1 om 
220 m i iit <1i i - ii i ~e dip tulries 

could be o\ ercome it there is one thing present — 
the community of interest and sentiment. 
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Unfortunately the spirit of national itv has not 
developed vet to such an extent as to overcome 
all the difference* Besides these abstract diffi- 
culties viz the lack of unity and national 
sentiment and *pint, there are other mater' a I 
difficulties in the way of any concentrated effort 
These difficulties are mainly of a technical, 
administrative and financial character 


In the fir-.t place there is the lack of 
sufficient statistics aDd data, regard 
want of ing the economic condition of India 
tB sfat^stTcs This does not mean that no statistics 

are compiled There is a special 
Government Department of Statistics, which 
prepares data every year about Agriculture, 
Health, Trade etc But these statistics merely 
state the existing state of affairs and that too 
with regard only to a few subjects They do 
not attempt anv comparati\ e study of the past 
and present or of India and other countries. 
What we know through them is only the 
present and not the past, only facts about our 
own country and not other* But for the pur 
pose of rural reconstruction it is not enough 
Reconstruction itself means the revival of 
something, and unless w e know exactly what 
that something wa-- it is difficult to build upon 
it Hence the need of economic enquiry as the 
fir*t step in the task of reconstruction We 
shall return to this subject later in the book 
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Besides this there aie a number of adminis- 
trative difficulties m the wav, and, 
Difficulties of m the earn mg out of an All-India 
adl °tion tTa reconstiuction scheme, manj techni- 
cal questions of admimstiation are 
in\ ol\ ed Abov e all the question arise* w hether 
the v. ork of reconstruction should be carried on 
by Government or by the people themselves 
There are certain items which come under the 
sphere of Government and are automatically 
dealt w ith by Government Departments Edu- 
cation, and Health are of this tjpe But 
again there are certain other items which lie 
outside the sphere of Governmental action, e g 
social and domestic reform Apart from these 
even those items which lie within the sphere 
of Government cannot be carried on solely by 
Government without the cooperation of the 
people But even if we assume for the time 
being that the> lie exclusivelv within the 
sphere of the duties of a benev olent government, 
and that people hav e nothing to do w ith them- 
which is ab-urd - there arises again the question 
of co-ordination between the work of various 
department* of Government Under the present 
circumstances though public good be the aim of 
all the department*, there 1* no coordination 
of effort or consultation among the various 
branches of the administrate e machinery The 
result is often a waste of effoit For instance, 
the Department of Statistics prepares data 
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without consultation with the other Depart- 
ments of Government. The statistics are 
therefore of little value because they do not 
supply the specific need of other Departments. 


But whether they are carried out by Govern- 
ment or by the people, money is re- 
difficuiTies Q ul red for everything The financial 
difficult* is another difficulty m the 
way of any reconstruction on a national scale. 
So far as Government is concerned, it may be 
argued that the monetary difficulty may not be 
felt so much as in the case of a public institu- 
tion, because Government can make provision 
m the annual budget for this kind of work, 
and Government does make provision for this. 
But, in the first place, it would be rather too 
much to expect Government to carry out all 
the work of reconstruction and the public must 
30m hands with Government in this. Secondly, 
if we examine the annual budget we find that 
the Government of India does make enough 
provision for the education, sanitation and 
health departments and so on. This allotment 
is open to ci lticism. It may be said that by 
curtailing some \er> heavy expenditure e. g the 
military e\ pences and the veiy high pay of 
Civil Servants, it is possible to allot morfe 
money to such items as education, agriculture, 
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health, sanitation etc. * Yet even after this 
readjustment, we are afraid it will not be 
possible to launch any scheme of rural cons 
truction on a national scale unless the people 
themseh es help the Go\ eminent 

Assuming that the help and assistance of 
the people is necessary for the carrj mg out of 
rural uplift work, the other agencies of work 
are either mdi\iduals or associations It is 
•very difficult for any individual to carrj out 
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ibis kind of work independently He may 
succeed in a limited and small area, but that is 
not enough. These sporadic and isolated efforts 
will not solve the national problem 

Thus the third agency w hich can do a lot 
in this direction is “ association ” But the 
same difficulty of administiation and finance 
comes m here too How are these Associations 
to be financed, and how can their efforts be 
coordinated and turned to good account 9 It is 
possible that they may get some monetary help 
from Government in the form of donations or 
annual grants But this cannot be too much 
relied upon as Government may not be able to 
grant any considerable amount, because if they 
had been in a position to do so, they would 
have themselves allotted more money to welfare 
work Not expecting too much from Govern- 
ment, the other alternative is to raise money 
by public donations, subscriptions or shaies 
Donations and subscriptions are of a very 
precarious nature and cannot be too much relied 
upon Besides this no national structure could 
ever be built on charity, nor is it desirable to 
do so 

The only alternative solution of the finan 
cial problem is the raising of money on a 
cooperative basis from the people themselves 
It would be udiculous to foim jomtstock 
companies for uplift work, and the best form of 
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association suited to the purpose, therefore is 
the association formed on Co operative lines 
The feasibility of this scheme we shall discuss 
m its proper place 

Another great problem to be solved is that 
Difficulties of of administration 

Admin stia 
t on 

India r* specially notorious for the absence 
or scarcity of sincere public workers There 
are exceptions to the zule and India has nro 
duced some illustrious public workers of whom 
the nation is justly proud But w hat can a few 
people do in the immense population of 320 mil- 
lions and in a big country like India’ Nation - 
buildmg requires that eveiy town and every 
village should have a number of public spirited 
men who can devote then energies to the Na- 
tional uplift It is the scarcity of this kind of 
men that has led to the failure and breakdown 
of many institutions which had come into 
existence from time to time 

Eienif there is a man lieie and there of 
this type who is able to tun a public institution, 
what can he do alone, unless he is assisted by 
the others with whom he has to work’ 

Experience shows that a public institution 
which has been working for some time splendid- 
ly, has ultimately failed and perhaps even 
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ceased to exist, simplv because the person who 
w as the sole dri\ mg force is no more there 
"The Master s eye w orks wonders’' So long as 
the “Master’s ey e and the master’s hand are 
there, e\ ery thing i mis smoothly , but no sooner 
are they relaxed than the breakdow n is inevi- 
table. 

The lesult is lack of continuity of effort and 
haimony of ideas and ideals which are the \erj 
soul of any kind of uplift woih, and which aie 
\ ital to the success of any programme of nation 
building on an extensive scale 

The best solution of this problem again is 
not to depend too much on personalities, but to 
entrust the w hole work to associations in order 
to ensure "continuity' and "harmony” and the 
best form of association suitable for all this 
kind of work is the one based on cooperate e 
principles 

Section II The Solution 

“ If the s\ stem of co operation can be m 
Key to the troduced and utilised to the full, 
solution i foresee a great and glonous future 
for the a.gJ’J cultural interests of the country 

The^e w ere the w H «t e el h Hi« 
Majesty the late King Emperor in 1911 in India 
on the occasion of the historical Coronation 
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Durbar at Delhi The\ furnish us with the 
best key to the solution of the pioblern of rural 
India 

We have consideied in the pre\ious chap- 
„ . , . ters the shaie of the Governmental 

rart plaj ed 

„ b r the admmistiation of the count iv 

Government 

and theoiganisation of rural econo 
m> We have also examined the pait placed 
by vai ions individual associations in the woik 
of ruial uplift, and the reorganisation of the 
Milage community We have seen the rise of 
the Cooperative movement m India and the 
progress it has made during the past 30 v ear" 
The Government has always been there in some 
form or the other What e\ ei the form of Go- 
vernment may be its spheie of activities 
is limited, it can act fieel> within certain 
bounds but be> ond that its power of action is 
limited There are many checks to its powei , 
political, legal and moia 1 Theie is a certain 
limit be>ond which it becomes undesnable and 
even unjustifiable for the Go\ ernment to intei 
fere in human affms It can foice the people 
to act in a certain w iv or desist from action 
onlj as long as it i- m the interests of the 
general public to do so but no government i« 
justified in mteifeung m piueh pei 1 affairs 
an l mtimgmg upon individual Intitj and 
freedom 

An illustration of the difficult! of govern- 
mental intei vention m natters religions oi 
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social, is furnished by the question of temple 
entry to “Haujans”, which has come to the 
fore w ith great vigour within the last few years 
This problem is in some respects different from 
others such as “Sati”, or Cnild Marriage, m 
which legislative interference w as possible It 
bristles with difficulties, political, social and 
legal, and it is not surprising that Government 
is slow mltaking action It is not possible to raise 
the social position of the so called “ Un touch 
ables” by a legislate e fiat Here we ha\e a 
pi oblem which may be solved by Cooperate e 
organisations for the lemovai ofuntouchabihty 


National reconstiuction presupposes change 
in even phase of human life As 
cooperation this change will affect each and 
people eveiy one, it must be approved by 
all , the initiative must come from 
those who aie directly affected , not from a 
small intellectual minority Reconstruction in 
order to be solid and stable should not be super- 
imposed , it must start ilom the bottom, as no 
edifice built on une\en giound and weak 
foundations can ever last long Up to now we 
ha\e seen that ail the burden of public welfare 
has been thrown on the shouldeis of Go\ em- 
inent The best of all measuies which Go\ em- 
inent took from time to tune to alle\ late the 
condition of the Indian people is the impetus 
gwen to the co-operative movement This vas 
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the outcome of Government initiative and 
Government effoit The Go\ eminent has 
succeeded in firmly establishing the roots of 
this popular movement m India, and the move 
ment itself has fullv pioved its worth m the 
last two decades The time has come when the 
task should be taken o\ei by those foi whose 
benefit it is meant, for w horn it has already 
done so much, and is likely to do moie We 
do not mean to say that the Government 
element should altogether be eliminated out of 
the piogi amine of reconstruction but what we 
suggest is the co ordination of the efforts of 
the people and Go\ernment in all public activi 
ties Co opeiation teaches us self-help, and no 
nation m the world has ever achieved the fruits 
of civilisation without self confidence, self 
reliance and self-help 

How tiue aie these lines of an Uidu peom - 

*■ ^ ^ ^ o'' ^ 

'< ^ •>- W- - ^ I w 1 J ^ 

The achievements of the individual welfare 

Need of associations, though they may be 

concentrated 

effort insignificant m v lew of the immen- 
sity of the task nevertliless give us a good les«on 
of what could be done by pnvate co ordinated 
enterpn^e The ta^k is too big and the problem 

* Cod has sever changed the cond t on of a people who ha e 

ne»*r cared to change »t tbem«elve«. 
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too complicated to be tackled by individual 
efforts It needs the best biams of the country 
to solve it, and the coordination of all the divei- 
gent forces to woik it out In short it needs a 
concentiated effoit, and the 1 est form this 
effoit, could take is co-operation 

Co-operation has undeniably proved its 
■worth m every civilised country of the woild, 
it has pioved its strength and stability in face 
of such political upheavals as the Great War 
when all the nations of the world were busy 
in a life and death stiuggle 

The co operative movement continued to 
exist and came out of the stnfe as the only 
cementing force and common ground on which 
all humanity could stind hand in hind without 
any distinction of ‘caste, coloiu 01 creed ’ 
When Russii was w 11th mg undei the tlnoes of 
a bloddy rev olution, the Co operative mov ement 
was still silently building up its destiny, to 
come out of the chaos as. one of the most 
successful movements of the present century in 
that countiy When the constitution of India 
is m the melting pot and the countiy is pissing 
thiough one of the most ciiuc il pluses of its 
political evolution when gicit pohticians aie 
tiying to achieve then political aims by what 
evei means they can the co opeiative move- 
ment is still peacefully woihmg out hte 
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destinies of the millions of India’s sons The 
impartiality and hnimle^ne-'s of the Co-opera- 
ti\ e Movement make it o le of the most peaceful 
means of attaining political, as -well as 
economic and social ends This impartiality 
and harmle^sness again gi\ e it an equ ll appeal 
to all classes of people 111 elective of then 
\ arious diffeience^ Its mheient punciples of 
mutual aid and self help make i special appeal 
to the sem-e of association among its adherents 
and stimulate the sense of mutual responsibility 
among them Consequents it could most 
suitably be adopted as an agency foi soli ing 
the \ arious pioblenis of a people w hich lequne 
a concenti ated effoit It can not only solve 
the innumerable social and economic pioblems 
but could also be uthsed intimately to build 
up i political oigamsation, as the basLs of the 
coopei ati\e demociacv of the futuie 

Having isceit lined the feasibihtv ot re 
constiuction on coopei itive punciples, and 
considering whit co opeiation has done, is 
capable of doing and can do m futuie, it be- 
comes deniable to fonnulate a scheme of rural 
reconstruction on co opeiattve principles It 
is a hard task and icquiies the deepest thought 
of the best intellect'- let om woik will Ik? 
incomplete if we did not attempt to suggest 
something 
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CHAPTER III 

Some Institutions in the Scheme of Reconstruction. 
Section I The Institutions. 

Any scheme of social leconstruction should 
ultimately be based on principles of 
Need of a cooperation rather than competition 
difimte policy Unless theie is coordination of intei - 
ests and cooperation in action, no 
uniform success could b° achieved Competi- 
tion means exploitation and by exploitation a 
few mdu iduals leap the whole advantage leav- 
ing the majoi lty tobuftei Theiefoie a scheme 
which has for its object the welfaie of the ma 
301 lty cannot possibly be based on competition 

Secondly the scheme in older to be a 
compiehensive one must give con- 
Necd of sideiation to the intei ests of eveiy 
enqmr> class of people and include in its pro- 
giamme all phases of life But no 
scheme can claim to be complete unless it is 
based on a thoiough knowledge of existing con- 
ditions, undei which people live Befoie launch- 
ing an> scheme of reconstruction it is nece^saij 
that a thoiough enquny into the economic and 
social condition of the people should be made, 
with a view to the application of cooperative 
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principles to the solution of the problems, and 
needs of the people. This preliminary enquiry 
should not be confined onlj to India, but must 
be extended to other countries in older to 
ascertain under what conditions and to what 
extent cooperation has succeeded in solving the 
difficulties of other people. Besides this the 
problem should be considered from a national 
point of view . We should study the condition 
of India as a whole and not only of a part of the 
country, or of a particular section of the popu- 
lation. This preliminary economic survey 
tlieiefore should lie carried out on an extensive 
scale hy an All-India Enquiry Commission 
representing the whole of India Nor does the 
work of m\ estigation end here. Conditions 
never remain stationeiy, they are ahvays 
changing, and with each change new prob- 
lems arise from time to time. In older that the 
movement may remain up-to-date the work of 
m\ estigation should be a continuous one. There 
should not only be a temporary commission of 
enquiry but a permanent body for this purpose, 
whose woik should be to investigate and leport 
on the problems that a’ lse from time to time 

This pezmanent body should take the foini 
The informal of an Enquiry Counc 1 01 an Infor- 
ion Bureau mation Bureau, the task of which 
should be to collect all kinds of information 
which may be necessary and helpful for the 
carrying on of the work m hand It should 
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collect the latest data as regard" the progress 
of the cooperate e mo\ ement in India as w ell 
as other countries it should gather information 
regarding the geneial pi ogre s of the mo\ ement 
in a similar waj and al "0 anj additions which 
ma\ be made m the form of new institutions 
cr the di"Co\ei\ of anj new principle" It 
shoull alwa\s le iead\ with fhst hand and up 
to date knowledge of tli“ tate of affairs to 
help the \ariois m titutions engaged in the 
w rk of r iril lecoi ion 

Side b\ «ide with this Infoimation Bureau 
and as part of it there should also exist a Re 
Tbe Rc earch searc h Institute In \ lew of the 
inst ute fact that India is an agricultural 
country and most of the re onstruction w ork 
undertaken In the cooper ltive institutions 
would he of a l u al natuie per tuning to agri 
cultme co f tage lniustiie anJ other lural 
acu\ itie" the need of "ome s ich organisation 
is imperatn e This institute ‘should w ork some 
what on the 1 nes o f the Go^ ernment Agricul 
tural In"titute it Pn It actiwti^s "hould 
include <ill kud of e\p°r mental work 
both as reg n Is the formation or le \ coopera 
tive institutions which mw be fo md ne =>ssarj 
and useful as well as the extension of the acti 
vities ot the old ones to new needs and new pro 
blems which maj ari"e ow ing to changing con 
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ditions * It should also undertake the work of 
experiment, of research into the direct needs of 
agriculture such as manures and seeds, or raw 
material for rural industries For this purpose 
it is necessary that the Information and 
Research Institute* should be manned bj 
experts m diffeient branches of studj , and 
equipped with a fiist class laboratory 

The results of this investigation, expen 
menfc and research should be published m 
periodical journal*!, as well as m the form of 
pamphlets, leaflets etc and made know n to the 
peopie bj means of demonstration and propa- 
ganda For this purpose it is necessary to 
start demonstration and propaganda societies 
The Information Bureau and the Research 
Institute will of course be located in some 
suitable central place, but in order that every 
section of the rural population may be benefitted, 
demonstration and propaganda societies will 
have to be started in great numbers so that 
each district may remain in direct touch w ith 
one 01 the other 


* S nee writing the above «ome of the hopes expressed in this 
chapter h ve been realised On the re oramendation of the Roval 
Comm s ion on agriculture otherw «e known as the L nlithgow 
Comm ■ss on an Imperial Council of kgr cultural Re earch has been 
estahUslfd At .Delhi _B _E the \ furor te.ny -himself ts 
\lreadv with n the s hort period of its existence the Council has 
ach ered «on?e tangible results bv means ol experiments and inres 
t gat ons 

Bes des this a comprehensive scheme of organised market ng 
has also been taken in hand 
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It is often complained that the produce of 
grain per acre is low m certain areas compared 
with others, that sugar-cane in a certain 
locality yields less sugar than in another, that 
cotton grown in one area is inferior in quality 
or fibre than in another and so on. 

In all such cases there is something wrong 
with the methods of production. It will be the 
task of these demonstration and propaganda 
societies to point out to the producers their 
mistakes and drawbacks, teach them better 
and improved methods of production, the use 
of manuies and fertilisers, of seeds of better 
quality, scientific ways of cultivation, the 
usefulness of better implements and modern 
machinery etc 

There are many demonstration farms main- 
tained by the Agricultural Department but it 
is often difficult to keep the cultivators m touch 
with them. If these demonstration farms are 
maintained by the cooperative societies, it w ould 
he possible to keep the cultivators, w ho are 
members of these societies, in constant touch 
with them, as they frequently meet together on 
the occasion of meetings of the societies and 
panchayats. These oppoi tumties can be a\ ailed 
of for giving practical demonstrations The 
farmers can exchange view's with one another 
asw'ell as the Government Agucultural experts. 
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Apart fiom the special t\ oe of Demonstration 
and propaganda societies this work could be 
carried on on a smallei scale by the oichnaiy 
village cooperate e societies as \\ ell 

If the lesults ot these evpei intents and 
demonstiations aie seen once and 
Agricultural forgotten, the w hole labour is w asted 
In oidei to gi\e eftect to the lecom- 
mend itions and advice ot the De- 
monstiation Societies it is neceasaiy that tlieie 
should be somebody to help the In nteis to cairy 
out the recommend itions rad to enable them to 
put these scientitic idea* m piactice on then 
own faun*, to kee i a const mt watch over them 
and to help them by the supply ot all then needs 
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farmers, and others A similar type of 
organisation is needed for India This would 
immensely benefit Indian Agncultuie and in 
course of time could extend its activities to other 
rural mdustnes as w ell In India we expect the 
State to do everything but we must remember 
that an institution like this can combine the 
effoits of the State with those of the people 
themselves The State can help the oigamsa- 
tion with funds and by putting at the disposal 
of the society the sei vices of the expeits of 
the Agricultuial, Industnal and Veterinary 
departments By this happy union of the State 
and public agency much good w ork has been 
done in almost every countiy of Europe and 
could be done in India in the same way In Ire- 
land the I AOS selves a veiy good example of 
this Denmark also affoids us a very good 
example of this kind of work being carried on 
by the public with State aid In view of the 
vastness of the country, and the diversity of 
climatic and other conditions m different provi- 
nces it may not be possible, nor would it be 
desirable to have one organisation like this 
for the whole of India On the other hand in 
view of the necessity of having a consistent 
and nation-w ide economic policy, it would not 
be advisable to have a number of such organi- 
sations woiking independently of one another 
The best solution lies m the formation of one 
such society in each province w ith one central 
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imperial organisation, incorporating all the 
provincial associations The w ork of the Central 
Society should be mainly advisory, apart from 
the promulgation of one economic policy for 
the whole country, based on a scientific study 
of general Indian conditions 

Under the auspices of the Organisation 
Societies and coordinate with them, 
A°T?ouUurai Coopeiative Agric iltural Develop- 
j^Sociehes* men * Societies may be formed to meet 
the local needs in v inous districts 
The work of these societies should be under the 
direction of the Organisation Society and m 
adherence to the general policy promulgated by 
it, to organise and supervise ordinary cooper- 
ative societies by the dissemination of agncul- 
tuial knowledge and the supply of the various 
needs of the local faimei, agricultural as well 
as domestic 

A veiy interesting experiment may be tried 
m Agriculture in India, by the forma- 
Cooperative tion of Cooperative Farming Socle- 
Coionizatum ^ les an d Cooperative Colonization on 
community principles These socie- 
ties take various shapes and are commonly 
found m some foim or other, in countries like 
Ztafy , Rumania, Fafestme ana’ Russia, fn It&iy 
two main types of farming societies are found, 
“individualistic” and “collectivist” In the one 
each member cultivates his own plot paying the 
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society rent in cash or hind In the other 
individual possession of land is not allow ed and 
members work for a fixed wage undei the socie- 
ty’s manager and all produce is pooled This 
type is moie of a socialist character 


Besides farming, these societies sometimes 
undertake other kinds of business also for the 
benefit of their members, such as collective 
purchasing and selling of produce, keeping 
agricultural machines and implements and 
letting them out on hire, insurance of live stock 
and the provision of ciedit Besides these 
economic activities they also undertake social 
woik by establishing technical schools, and 
children’s homes, organising lectures on agricul- 
ture and other useful subjects, running social 
clubs etc 

The farming societies in Italy have been 
found very useful in solving the problem of 
unemplovment 

Societies on similar lines have met with 
consideiable success in Rumania and Palestine, 
having taken the foim of Jewish cooperative 
colonies in the latter Recently thev have 
made a very great advance in Sov let Russia 
where collectivist farming societies moie 01 
less of a socialist type are quite common 
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Their success m these countries cannot but 
appeal to those who contemplate some kind of 
rural reconstruction work m India. 

The farming associations of the t^pes 
which exist in the above mentioned countries 
may not be suitable foi India but they may be 
introduced m this country in a modified form 
and adapted to the local conditions 

The problem of unemployment among the 
agricultural population and educated but un- 
emplojed masses, as well as the problem of 
alleged o\ ei population im> to some extent be 
solved bj the formation of farming societies 
and the promulgation of a land colonization 
scheme on cooperative principles 

In many parts of India there is a large 
landless agricultural population who eke out a 
miserable existence by working as tenants-at- 
will or hired labourers and migrate from place 
to place during the harv est season 

On the other hand, in many parts of India 
there are lands which are Ijmg waste and 
without any cultivation, although they are 
quite fit for cultivation, or could be made so b> 
artificial impiovements. These lands could be 
settled with groups of the above mentioned 
people on community pnnciples, incorporated 
m cooperate e faiming oigamsations modelled 
on the lines of European farming associations, 
with necessai> modifications suitable to Indian 
economic and social conditions 
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We have seen that one of the greatest 
needs of the Indian farmer is cheap 
Cooperative credit This need was so urgent 
credit. and peremptory that it w as to meet 
this that the first cooperative institu- 
tions were formed m India We know what 
they have done in solving the monetary difficul- 
16s of the Indian cultivator and what good 
progress the cooperative credit movement has 
made in India But m spite of this a few 
things are lacking and the time has come that 
these needs are provided for by the formation 
of suitable institutions Two most important 
organisations of this kind which cannot be 
ignored in a national programme of rural 
reconstruction and which need introduction tn 
the country at the earliest opportunity are 
Land Mortgage Banks and an All-India Co- 
operative Bank. 

Village cooperative societies of unlimited 
liability are not suitable agencies for 
Land Mort long-teim loans, as these ordinary 
gage Bank societies rely foi their funds on 
short term loans Loans advanced 
by these societies aie not enough to meet all 
the demands of the ryots and to supply all 
their needs For instance they are not useful 
for purchasing new lands, making permanent 
improvements on land, or the clearing of 
accumulated debts An ordinary village society 
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cannot afford to tie up its slender resources m 
the form of long-term loans. Therefore for 
this purpose land mortgage banks somev. hat on 
the lines of the “Landshaftens” of Germany 
are found to be the most suitable institutions. 

The objects of these banks, as laid down in 
a Resolution of the Registiar’s Conference held 
m Bombay in 1926 are as follows : — 

1. The redemption of the land and bouses 
of the agriculturists. 

2 The improvement of land and houses of 
agriculturists. 

3. The liquidation of old debts. 

4. The purchase of land in special cases to 
be prescribed by the bye-laws 

In addition to the following is also included 
in the Madras Bj e-la ns. 

5 An> other means designed to encourage 
in the members the spirit and practice 
of thrift, mutual help and self-help 

As these banks require long-term money 
they must raise their funds m a different man- 
ner than the ordinal y organisations. They 
usually laise funds bj the floatation of deben- 
tures, and foi this Government assistance in 
earlier stages is necessary Go\ ernment can 
give a helping hand by taking up a proportion 
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of the debentures and by giving a certain amount 
of guarantee to the Debenture-holders. Besides 
this these banks will have to be financed by 
some other financing agency. The question 
arises whether this duty should be undertaken 
by the ordinary Provincial co-operative bank 
or whether separate Provincial Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Banks should be established. In 
the beginning it may not be necessary to start 
separate Provincial Land Mortgage Banks 
Banking is not very highly advanced in India 
and the people, especially the rural population, 
are not very familiar with a complicated bank- 
ing system, and the multiplication of a number 
of different kinds of banking institutions may 
quite possibly lead to some confusion instead of 
facilitating the supply of credit. Therefore it 
seems advisable that in the beginning the finan- 
cing of District Land Mortgage Banks should 
be entrusted to the ordinary Co-operative Pro- 
vincial Banks, which can supply both short-and 
long-term loans by floating debentures with 
State aid and support 

Whatever foim these banks take, ( and it 
depends entirely on the local conditions what 
forms would be suitable in different provinces ) 
this much is certain, that the need of such ins- 
titutions is greatly felt and that it is desirable 
that they should be started as eaily as possible. 
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Another institution which is greatly need- 
ed in India is an All-India Co-opera- 
Ati India tive Bank. Under the present sys- 
C ° Ban^ lVC t em Co-operative Banking, there 
is one Central Bank for each district 
(in the cases of big distucts sometimes two or 
three for each district), and above these District 
Central Banks, there are Provincial or Apex 
Banks. But over the Provincial Co-operative 
Banks there is no other central organisation. 
The Provincial Banks m many cases have cash 
ci edits with the Imperial Bank of India but 
have no co-ordinate lelations with one another. 
Since the establishment of the Provincial Banks 
over the Central Banks prov lsion has been made 
for utilisation of the surplus funds of the latter, 
and facilities provided for the borrowing of 
money from the apex banks according to then- 
needs, instead of inter lending among themselves 
which usually involved an mteilockmg of liabi- 
lities and led to a number of complications. 
The same problem now lies befoie the various 
Piovmcial Banks, not having a central organi- 
sation above them they are unable to have co- 
ordinated dealings among themselves and as 
legards their surpluses, they often have to 
invest them outside the co-operative movement 


m Joint-Stock business, which is based on the 
pnnciple of competition not co-operation and 
which is highly speculative and doubtful. In 
all kinds of mter-provincial and international 



banking business they are compelled to have 
recourse to Jomt Stock Banks This shows the 
urgent need for the establishment of an All 
India Coopeiative Bank having its headquar- 
ters at some suitable centre The need of such 
a Central Banking institution foi the whole of 
India becomes still moie imperative when we 
remember the proposal for starting Land Moit 
gage Banks Land Mortgage Banks would 
necessanlj involve long term loans and loans of 
considerable amounts It maj not be possible 
foi the District Central Banks and sometimes 
even for the Provincial Cooperative Banks to 
meet these needs, and they w ould be obliged 
to ha\e more dealings with Jomt Stock Banks 
or the Imperial Bank of India. From a purely 
cooperative point of view this is not very 
desirable But if a cooperative Bank on a big 
scale for the whole of India is established all 
the big and complicated problems ot cooperative 
banking m India may be solved 

Credit is not the only need of the Indian 
rural population Whether it is the 
_ . village %rmer or the village artisan 

Cooperative 

marketing both are equally in need of help in 
regard to the disposal of their produce, 
agricultural as well as industrial But the 
marketing of agricultural goods is a very 
difficult affair all the world over It is much 
more difficult than the “distribution" of manu- 
factured products The reasons are as follow s - 



(1) Agriculture is dependent on the vaga- 
ries of natme A promising harvest 
maj suddenly 1 e uestioved by floods, 
continued drought, pe-ts etc 

(2) Itis\eri difficult to legulate agucul- 
tuial production in accordance with 
demand 

(3) The bulkv and pen h ible nature of 
agncultuial pioduce raises difficult 
and complicated problc ns of marketings 

In addition to these there are certain 
special difficulties in India 

Owing to the existence of small holdings 
and con«quentl\ a number of small scale 
pioducers, each unit of production is xnaiketed 
separately The goods are not bulked and up- 
to date maiketing methods like grading pack- 
ing and standardisation are not adopted 
Warehousing and pooling aie unknown In- 
efficiency m tianspoit and the absence of an 
elaborate sv stem of finance and insurance are 
further drawbacks 

The small unit aDd the inability of the 
producer to come m direct contact w ith the 
consumer necessitate the employment of a 
number of middlemen, brokers and commission 
agents These middlemen make then profit 
without rendering am real eeoeonnc service 
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and are often guilty of shady practices. They 
cheat their customers by the use of deficient 
weights and measures and a number of 
arbitrary deductions, and also by adulteration 
of the stuff. Owing to the absence of ware- 
housing and transporting facilities the producer 
cannot store and withhold his produce for better 
markets. He is also obliged to sell away the 
produce without waiting for favourable condi- 
tions, because he has to meet the obligations 
of creditors and the demand of the State for 
taxes and rents. Besides this India being a 
predominently agricultural country having a 
large volume of internal and external trade in 
many farm products of commercial importance 
has always got some excess of such produce to 
sell. This further reduces the market-prices of 
commodities and leaves the poor ignorant 
farmer in a miserable plight. To help the 
farmer we require some uniformity in market- 
ing methods, and it becomes much more 
imperative that India should possess a highly 
organised system of cooperative marketing. 
The case becomes stronger owing to the 
enormous indebtedness of the ryots and their 
inability to extricate themselves from the 
clutches of the moneylender and local trader. 

If the Indian producers are to get rid of the 
exploiting middleman, if theyha\eto compete 
with the producers of other countries who are 
qetter organised, if they want to make their 
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chief mdustiy viz agriculture an adequately 
pa\ mg concern they must oigamse them^evles 
on coopeiatn e lines foi the pui poses of market 
ing their goods In systematic ana cooperative 
maiheting the\ w ould find the best 1 emedy for 
all their troubles W hat facilities a w ell 
organised system of cooperative agricultuie 
provides is best lllustiated by the example of 
the little country of Denmaik Besides this 
the great marl etmg organisations such as the 
Wheat Pools of Canada the Cotton Growers 
Exchange of U S A the Fruit Growers 
Association of California Meat Organisations 
of Australia and New Zealand Artels of Russia 
and the Silk selling Societies of Japan afford us 
some very good illustrations of successful co 
operative marketing The aims of all these 
oigam^ations are more or less the same viz — 

(a) The elimination of middlemen and 
intermediaries 

(b) Facilities of transpoit stonge and sale 

(c) Obtaining of bettei pi ices by quality 
production by the adoption of such 
methods as giadmg pooling and «tand 
aidisation 

(d) Opening of new maikets all over the 
w orld 
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The needs of the Indian agricultural pro 
ducer as well as the artisan are exactly similar 
The needs being the same the lemedy is the 
same too viz , the organisation of marketing on 
cooperate e principles, involving all those 
methods adopted by the successfull organisa- 
tions of the world for this purpose 

Apart from the general agricultural pro- 
duce there are certain special ai tides which 
more or less form the staple produce of India, 
and as such require very careful handling for 
marketing purposes This need becomes still 
more imperative considering the fact that they 
are chiefly produced for export purposes and as 
such enjoy a world market Among these 
articles may be reckoned such products as 
cotton from Bombay, jute from Bengal and oil 
seeds mostly from the Deccan Hence these 
articles afford the best scope for the organisa- 
tion of marketing on cooperative principles 
For instance, m the case of cotton, through 
cooperation the farmers can be ver> easily 
educated not onl> to handle their produce in 
the best way but also to improve their crop by 
the selection of the best seed, which is veiy 
important for impioving both quality and 
quantity 

• Societies on similai lines may be formed 
for other crops like tobacco, wheat, oil seeds, 
rice and jute Vegetable-garden crops and 
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fruits also affoid veryigoodiscope for the forma 
tion of marketing organisations If the 
gardeners and fruit growers cooperate and 
collect the produce, grade it and guarantee the 
supply, the problem of marketing could be 
solved to a great extent The opening of a 
proper market by organisation w ill moreov er 
stimulate fruit cultiv ation and vegetable garden 
ing for which there is a great demand though 
owing to the lick of marketing facilities and 
organisation this branch of agriculture has not 
very much developed 

The question of marketing is very close!} 

. bound up with that of some kind of 

Agr cultu 

rai whole organisation for the disposal and 
sale the distribution of the agricultural 
Sncet> produce among the consumers If 
the mteiests of the producers are safe guarded 
bi the formation of the marketing organisation 
for the efficient and economic handling of 
piociuce there is a need that the interests of 
the consumers should at the same time be taken 
into cons idei ation and safe guarded against a 
combination of produceis 

Some organisation to cater for the needs of 
the consumers should also be formed side by 
side with societies which seek to help the 
producer The best organisation which presents 
itself to one s mind is a Cooperative Agncutu 
ral Wholesale Society, somewhat on the model 





of the Cooperative Industrial Wholesale Socie- 
ties formed in Europe on Rochdale principles, 
of v hi ch the best example is the English C ^ S. 
Ireland also affords u» a good example of 
an Agncultuial Wholesale Society . 

It is necessaij t'nt Coopeiatne Agricultu- 
ral Wholesale Societa should be foimed foi the 
whole of Indn as soon as possible foi the 
distribution of Agi lcultm il pioduce among the 
consumeis l he pioducei». should be organised 
on an extent e ^cale mu the coirmmei'- must 
be similarly organised too, so that a harmonious 
lelationship ma\ be attained bet w een the two 
economic processes of production and consump- 
tion, and the agricultural as well as othei rural 
industries maj be carried on on a lationahsed 
basis. 

The impoitance and necessity of smnll- 
Cooperati\e domestic oi as the\ me better 

Organisation known cottage industiies, is undem- 
of Cottage a hle md can hardh I e o\ eri ated m 
indust r es an a g ncu ]t u i a i counti \ like India 
We ha\e aliead\ made a sun e^ of the existing 
cottage mdusti iea of India and the conditions 
under which they are earned on Assuming 
their need and impoitance it becomes absolutely 
necessarj that the\ should be properly 
organised, adequateh financed and generously 
encouraged by the Go\ einraent, and patronised 
fo the people Otherw lse it w ould be difficult 
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besides is the organisation of production and 
distribution of their goods Organisations on 
cooperative principles may be formed for all 
these purposes The best form which such 
organisations could take is that of Cooperative 
Industrial Societies These societies can help 
their members by 

(a) The purchase of raw material in large 
quantities at wholesale rates, their 
distribution among the members and 
the recovery of their price after the 
sale of the products 

(b; Piovision of cash loans for the pur- 
chase of tools or materials and other 
domestic needs 

(c) Provision for the maiketing of the 
product 

It is necessary that every district should 
have a local or District Industrial Societv 
catering to the needs of all the domestic 
industries pursued in that district To form 
one society for each industry may lead to some 
confusion and complications, whereas one 
society for all the industries can easily perform 
all the above duties These district societies 
may be incorporated m a Provincial 
Industrial Society For financing purposes 
separate Provincial Industrial Banks may be 
started side by side with rural credit Banks 
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kho\e all, either there could be one Industrial 
Society for the whole of India, or an Indian 
Cooperative "wholesale Society, while the 
supreme financing agency may be the All India 
Cooperative Bank already mentioned 

Along with the economic and material 
w elfare of a country, it is equally 
Cooperation necessary to look after the social 

of Soc al _ _ t 

Welfare uplift of its people No programme 
of reconstruction will be complete 
if it did not include the reform of society and 
social institutions In the Chaptei on Society we 
have examined the existing social conditions in 
India and a number of social evils which have 
crept in the Indian luial community , the most 
glaring of than being child marriage, misuse of 
Purdah System, abuse of the caste sy st°m and 
the resultant inequality of status giving rise to 
the much discussed social problem of “un 
touchability There are many other social 
evils which cause a heav y economic loss to the 
rural community such as a number of customs 
and ceremonies attached to bnth, marriage and 
death, etc 

Since the inauguration of the cooperative 
credit movement in India a good deal of social 
reform has been brought about in the rural 
community as cooperation apart from ha\ mg an 
economic value has a considerable social value 
also, and while cateung to the needs of the 
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members, it has also exercised a salutary mflufi 
nee on their morals In most of the cases the 
members have taken an oath not to indulge in 
drink and pledged themseh es not to be extia 
vagant m the obser\ ance of social ceiemomes 
Besides this credit cooperation automati- 
cally teaches them thrift and economy and 
induces them to save It teaches them equality, 
and creacesin them the spirit of univeisal 
brotherhood 

In justification of starting the cooperative 
movement first with credit Sir Horace Plunkett 
says ’ - 

“I have alwajs regarded credit as the most 
educative form of cooperation foi backward 
rural communities, when the principle and 
system of cooperation have to be introduced 
into their industry, their business and their 
lives ” 

But still the ciedit movement has its own 
problems to solve and apait from this it cannot 
go beyond its bounds and undertake all kinds 
of social work. For this purpose w e must hav e 
special types of societies which may undertake 
purely social and uplift w oik In our survey 
of the coopeiative movement m fnifra we have 
noticed that a few societies of this type in the 
shape of “Thrift”, “Better living and “Arbit- 
ration” societies have been formed here and 
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there in diffeient provinces But considering 
the immensity of the tush and the w ide field 
in which the> ha\ e to work this number is 
quite insignificant and the work done quite 
infinitesimal What we need is thorough o\ er 
hauling of the society which m certain cases 
nm mean a complete and radical change We 
need not be lnstv e can achieve the best 
lesults onh b} hastening slow 1 \ All social 
leforms must 1 e w rou^ht slow 1} and peacefully 
The best wav to etlect this change is bv appeal 
mg to the judgment an 1 tin common sense of 
the people them«el\ e^ and no agenc} other 
than a cooperative social reform society can 
serve this piu pose It is necessary that an ex 
tensive progran me of social welfare work on 
cooperative lines should be taken m hand and 
worked out side bj *ide w ith other rural uplift 
work This kind of woik like others also 
lequues a concent i at ed effort and to woik out 
a national piogiamme of social reform it is 
neces^arj. that its oiganisation should be put in 
the hands of a national centralised bod} re 
presenting all shades of opinion \n institution 
like a A itional Council of Social Service based 
on cooperatn e principles for the whole of India 
maj best sen e the purpose This bod 3 should 
la} dow 11 a general policy suggest vraj s and 
means and issue directions and instructions to 
the subsidiarj organisations These subsidiary 
organisations should be organised in the Pro- 
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vinces, districts and village 4 * Associations should 
be formed for various definite purposes, su^h as 
arbitration, prohibition of drinking, gambling 
and holding of dancing parties, and other social 
uplift work somewhat on the lines of the 
already existing social welfare cooperative 
societies which may also be incorporated in 
this new Central organisation 

A programme worked out on some such 
lines can greatly add to the social w elfare of 
the Indian rural community 

Health and sanitation are also somewhat 
of the nature of social w elfare and 
may conveniently be included in the 
Sanitation progiamme of rural uplift work 
organised under the auspices of the 
above mentioned National Council of Social 
Service So far as the general policy and 
question of geneial contiol aie concerned this 
institution cai veiy well undertake this dity 
As regards the detailed w orkings of a Health 
and Sanitary programme, it may be entrusted 
to special types of societies for various pur- 
poses In this direction also a number of 
cooperative societies have been formed in 
almost every province of India, a typical ex- 
ample of which is the Anti-Malaria and Anti- 
Epidemic societies of Bengal But this kind of 
work must be cazned out on a very extensive 
scale According to the various local needs 



cooperate e societies may be foimed m everj 
village and district woikmg coordinate^ with 
one another and m accordance with the general 
policy laid down b\ the National Council 
Anti epidemic societies dispensaries water 
supply societies milk supply societies child 
w elfare societies general health and sanitary 
reform societies and a host of others may be 
formed on cooperative principles and can 
gieatl} lleviate the distress of the suffei uig 
millions and bring them out from daikness and 
misery into light and happiness 

Apart from the pioblems of Finance and 
Administration there are other difficulties in 
the way of the successful working of the mral 
leconstruction programme First there is the 
scarcity of able men to carr> out the village 
admmistiation an 1 the w oik of v lllage uplift 
secondh there is the conserv vtism of the people 
themselves among whom this work is to le 
earned on Unless these Hindi tnces are removed 
it will 1 e exceedmglv difficult to do anj thing 
for the improvement of om \ lllages m regaid 
to sanitation health social welfare or even 
with regard to economic and industiial wel 
fare A compiehensive scheme of imal educa 
tion and propaganda a tone ran sofve this 
problem 
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Section II Education. 

The need for education cannot be denied 
The chief problem is what is the right kind of 
education suitable for the majority of the 
Indian people This is the problem w hich is 
facing the educationists and the social reformers 
of India and different suggestions form part of 
every scheme of rural uplift and welfare 

That the present s\ stem of education is not 
suited to the requirements of the majority of 
the population, and, that it does more harm 
than good to the rural population especially, 
the statement made most lepeatedlj, and the 
argument put forward most forcibly to explain 
the grow mg unemployment in India and the 
apathy of the rural population to their 
ancestral profession of agriculture and handi 
crafts 

Various attempts have been made to survey 
the situation and schemes put forward from 
time to time The Right Honourable Sir Akbir 
Hydan the Finance Minister of Hj derabad, * 
and an eminent educationist of India, has made 
a -very good survey of the existing situation, 
and put forwaid an elaborate and useful scheme 
of reform m his Convocation Address to the 
Punjab Vj? 2 verity, some time ago 

He says - 

“The production of the country is 

• JTow the Prime Mmiste of Hyderabad 
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largely m untiained hands and there- 
fore relatively inefficient hands" 

In view of the prevalent situation and 
existing conditions these words are quite true 
Boys are sent to school at the age of six and 
lemam there till about sixteen Not only are 
their services lost to their parents during this 
long period but w hen they leav e the schools, 
and come back to their homes they are quite 
changed men In the majority of cases they 
are quite unfit to take ovei the job of their 
ancestor^, partlv because they are physically 
unfit to undei-take it anymore, and partly 
because they have come to dislike it, and if 
compelled by circumstances to eDtei it, their 
attitude towards it is often one of apathy 
This is due to the new habits formed during 
their stay at the school, under conditions very 
different from those that prevail in ordinary 
\ illage surroundings The result in 90° u of the 
ca«es is that they prefei to take up some low 
paid job as a clerk in some office, or ser\ e as 
a schoolmaster For this they have often to 
leave then village homes, and settle down m 
towns, where living is much moie expensive 
than in the v illages Thus not only are their 
services lost permanently to their parents, but 
in most cases the fatter ha^e to suppfementf 
the meagre incomes of their “educated ’ child- 
ren This means a double economic loss to the 
uual population 
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Various schemes ha\e been put forward to 
cope with this situation, and overhaul the exist- 
ing sj stem of education The aim of education 
in India according to the Calcutta Uni\ er&itj 
Commission is to develop “Character” and 
“Judgment” and to spread “General Know- 
ledge” It is a very vague and general state- 
ment and lequues some explanation as to what 
is really meant by the words “general know- 
ledge’ , in \iew of the piesent needs 

A somewhat elaborate scheme of education 
has been put forwaid by Sir M Visvesvaraya 
in his book ‘ Reconstructing India” “ Each 
Provincial Government ’ he says “ should 
develop its educational depaitnient and appoint 
a Minister of Education That department 
should be in close touch with every city, town 
and even village, which should also have edu- 
cational Councils or Committees to carry on 
local w oik ’ He also advocates the institution 
ol reading rooms, lectuie halls, libranes, irus 
eums, concert-halls and if possible even 
theatres 

“Each large village”, he says, “should 
have at least one primary school Smaller 
\ llhges night he giouped foi this puiposc, aftei 
the fashion of uual school distucts in some 
paits ot the United States 

“Linked with the elemental y school *>y stem 
theie should be “ vocational schools’ , to pro- 



vide training in the elements oi agnuiltuig, 
commerce, handier ift«, carpentrv , engineering, 
woodwork, smithing and other trades for the 
bovs and cooher\, dressmaking, nursing and 
housewifery for the gills Probably 60°o of the 
bojs m rural areas would require agricultural 
training Where a “\ ocational’ school is not 
possible, aiiangements might be made 
for the lequisite subjects to be taught m con 
tmintion cl i^ses on special w ek dwb oi pel 
luips m the e\ enmgs 

Speaking of secondary schools he says that 
“The practical subjects taught should include 
cmland mechanical engineering technology, 
agriculture, commeicial methods, medicine, 
cabinet-making pottmt lnnd loom weaving 
dressmaking, metal work leather work, ind 
other handicrafts and practical workshop 
trader 

Then after nuking a few suggestions te- 
gaiding higher education, he closes his remarks 
bv sav ing that “Both the Government and the 
people recognise that only by pursuing a liberal 
educational policy , and making generous finan- 
cial prov i«ion for schools and colleges, can the\ 
lift Indi i out of hci ptc«tnt low condition tnd 
tnsuu lapid ptogress 

knuthei M_henie to which atttntion ha» 
alreadv been called de-erv mg *eiiou con 
sideration is’that of The Right Honouiable Sir 



Akbar Hydan, who also divides education into 
three types and calls them Essential, Higher 
Vocational and University. According to him 
essential education should not only include 
knowledge of the 3 R's, but also provide train- 
ing m agriculture, gardening and cottage in- 
dustries and crafts, while those who want 
higher education may go vo High Schools and 
Universities. 

“I want”, he says, “the standard of edu- 
cation among the masses to be levelled up, and 
yet at the same time, I want to avoid the miseiy 
of hundreds of faiiuies m the present higher - 
secondary and college stages - and I wish to 
utilize the resouices thus saved, first and fore- 
most for the improvement of essential educa- 
tion for the masses, secondly for arranging for 
educational and professional training to the 
number and extent of the country’s needs in 
special Highei Schools etc 

It is not our purpose here to enter into any 
elaborate discussion about different schemes of 
education, * but what we want to assert is the 

* “The report on elementry education submitted to the Govern 
meat of Madras about three years ago by Mr H D Champion 
Deputy Director of lublic Instruction Madras is also worth 
consideration It outlines a new scheme of elementary education 
and suggests consolidation and concentration as the key note of the 
new programme More recently Mr A H Mackenzie the late Fro ^ ice 
Chancellor Osnaama Uaivers ty has also submitted a very Cimpre 
hensive Scheme of education, to the Government of Hia Exalted 
Highness the Nizam in which he has made some very valuable 
suggestions 



great need of \ocational and professional educa- 
tion especially for the rural population and 
that so fai as this “vocational and essential” 
education is concerned this could be organised 
to a gieat extent through educational institu- 
tions run on co-opeiative lines 

We do not mean to sat that public schools 
should be replaced b\ co-opeiativ e schools, but 
what we mean i* this, that aput from the 
ordinary government schools, w hich are mostly 
confined to towns and big villages, school* 
should also be started ineveiv \illigeonco 
opeiative lines and tun b\ the co operatne 
societies These could be financed b> the co- 
operative credit societies and central banks out 
of their funds set apart in the shape of a part 
of their annual profits for educational and 
charitable purpose*, for what moie char table 
or useful purpose could there be than the spread 
of knowledge and cultuie 9 

As regards then organisation thev could 
be organised b> the village co-opeiati\e socie- 
ties wherever thev exist, and by the central 
banks in \ lllages where there are no primary 
*ocietie* 


On what lines the} should be run is a diffi- 
cult question to decide under the existing con- 
ditions, but consideung the need for *uch insti 
tutions and the purpose w hich we hav e m view , 



we may say that the first and foremost con- 
sideration should be to include in the curricu- 
lum subjects, which apart from broadening the 
general outlook of the students and adding to 
then general knowledge, should enable them to 
adopt and make them fit for the vocations and 
professions of their paients more readily. 
Special stress should be laid on such subjects as 
farming, gardening, including the use of agri- 
cultural implements and scientific agricultural 
methods, in such a way as to make them fit 
both mentally and physically when they come 
out of school, to stick to their land, ard anees 
tral professions, instead of running away to the 
town and wasting their time in search of a 
livelihood 

As a means of solving the problem how to 
obtain a better livelihood froni the land, the 
suoject of co operation itself should be included 
m the curriculum of the village schools, and 
the Government and Local bodies should also 
be pi evailed upon to include it in an elementaiy 
form in primal y schools and in more elaborate 
form m secondary and high schools, ande\en 
colleges and universities 

For the success of all the institutions lun 
on cooperative lines it is essential that every 
member of the community, and especially of 
the rural community should be well-versed in 



the principles of co-operation, and must under- 
stand its true spirit, in order to be able to carry 
out the actual work on scientific a id practical 
lines. The spirit of “self-consciousness” should 
be infused in the people so that they may be 
led to understand their position in society, 
their economic position compared v. ith that of 
people of other countries, their place m the 
general economy of nations. 


This could easily lx* achieved through edu- 
cation, moral and technical, imparted since the 
very start, to the youngsters of the rural com- 
munity through institutions oiganised on co- 
operative lines. 


Teaching through books is not the only way 
of imparting knowledge; there is another and 
more useful method of teaching, that of practi- 
cal demonstration through magic lanterns and 
cinemas and by making the pupils work actua- 
lly on the farms, for a certain time. This kind 
of practical training should also form part of 
the curriculum of rural education * 


* Since the writing of these 1 nes some years ago, another verr 
useful and popular medium of instruction has come into existance 
viz “the Wireless or as it is popularly known “the Radio Radio 
sets and receivers can he installed in Villages, and useful and ins 
tractive Programmes specially suitable for the ruril population mar 
be arranged and broadcasted every d3j 
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Section III Finance and {Administration. 

There are yet two more problems to be discus- 
sed before we come to the end, per- 
Admimstra haps the most important problems 
10 which beset the adoption of an ex 
tensive programme of rural reconstiuction 
These are the problems of administration and 
finance In order to cany out any progiamme 
of reconstruction and rural uplift on an elaborate 
scale, an efficient administrative machinery is 
the prime necessitj Up to now , w e ha\e seen 
that no serious attempt has been made to draw 
up any national programme of leconstruction, 
nor is there any single organisation w hich could 
take this work in hand Isolated attempts 
have been made and individual efforts to some 
extent have been successful in various local 
areas The time has come when a concentrated 
national effort should be made to undertake 
this scheme ot Indian rural ^construction and 
work it out systematically For this an elabo 
rate administrative machinery is needed 

An improvement of the present state of 
affairs is possible only w ith the help of the 
people themselves No Government can help 
us materially if we do not exert ourselves m 
matters w ithin our control The village life m 
olden days was happy and prosperous when 
the management of village economy and the 
local village administration w ere in the hands 
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of the village communities of which the Pan- 
chayat was the executive bod5" The people 
managed their local affairs themselves in a 
spirit of mutual service and good~vv ill. These 
village communities have with-stood all the vi- 
cissitudes of foreign conquests and still form an 
integral part of rural India. But it is only in 
name that they exist. They have lost all their 
former vigour and ceased to peiform all the 
functions of local administration. If these 
ancient village societies are revived on the 
modern principles of cooperation, they can to 
a great extent sohe the problem of local village 
administration. Thej can confer untold bene- 
fit on the village community by taking in hand 
all those odd pbs which tli°y Used to perform 
m old days, and bj working on cooperative 
principles, can perform them m a much better 
and more efficient manner. In fact, the village 
Panchayat if revived on modern cooperative 
lines can do more good to the rural community 
than the present village self-government can 
claim to do. They can tackle the question of 
mass primary education, can revive and give an 
impetus to cottage industiies, can piomote the 
development of aguculture on molern lines, 
can make the village sumtarv auangements, 
can look after the water supply, thamage, 
roads, tanks etc., and call manage the health, 
public welfare and social institutions. 



From whatevei point of view we consider 
the matter, the revival of the ancient village 
societies on the pnnciple» of cooperation offers 
the best solution of the problem of rural admi, 
nistration 

All local administration of the villages can 
be enti listed to these Cooperative Panchayats, 
while m order to seuue uniformity of action 
and co-oidination in working among these 
village units, Cooperative District Councils 
may be formed on the same principles, consist- 
ing of 1 epresenta tives of the village communi- 
ties i, as well as members of the local boards 
These Councils can act in co-ordination with 
various government departments which in then 
turn can help the local societies bv putting the 
services of government servants, such as health 
officeis, doctois, vetennaues, agricultural and 
industrial experts, and others at the disposal of 
these village organisation* 

Above the Distnct Councils there could be 
Provincial Cooperative Organisations co\ ermg 
a wider unit of administration and over and 
above all, there could be one Supreme Coopeia- 
ti\e Adminibtia.ti\e bodj a National Coopeia- 
ti\e Council incorpoiating in it all the \arious 
coopeiative oigamsations undei taking rural le 
construction and local \illage administration 
work Thus a loose type of Cooperatne Fedc- 
lation foi the whole of India may be formed 
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consisting of moie or less autonomous coopera-* 
tive organisations so far as internal affairs are 
concerned, only duested by the supreme council 
in matters of general policy based on a national 
piogianvme of leconstuction, which should be 
the leault of a thorough preliminary study and 
mature deliberation over the rural conditions of 
India 

In order to woih out such an extensile 
programme of re-construction, money 
f nance Jg re q Ulrec i There are many ways 
of raising funds and a wise combination of all 
these methods can bring in sufficient amounts 
to carry out the work The biggest financing 
agency is of couise the Government When 
most of the local admmistmtion is entiusted to 
the \illage cooperative oiganisations the 
Government mil be relieved of this duty and 
whatever it used to spend on local boards and 
various organisations of local village adminis- 
tration, it can now allot to these new organisa- 
tions Government can also give help m the 
form of grants and loan and donations Besides 
State help there are a number of local cesses, 
eg the watei tax, lighting tax, road tax, etc 
which ilieady exist which may be taken oyer 
fhe coopeiaiitG i iJJ }ge communities md if 
liece an mai be supplemented by special ce»>e 0 
which could be levied temporanh , or perma- 
nenth ao the case nv>y be for such needs as 
sanitation education and othei kinds of welfare 



Work. The ordinary cooperative credit socie- 
ties and the central banks may also contribute 
some amounts out of their annual profits, for 
which the Act already makes a provision The 
National Council will not need very large funds 
as most of its work will be advisory and of a 
general character, but whatever amount is re- 
quired for its running expenses may be provided 
in the form of subscuptions, contributions from 
the local organisations, and if necessary by 
state or private donations 

Somewhat on these lines may be laid the 
foundation of a future cooperative rural admi 
nistration m India, which not only will relieve 
the Government of its duties as regards local 
village administration, but will replace it by a 
more useful and efficient village organisation 
based on the ancient traditions and carried on 
by ancient institutions revived on the modern 
principles of cooperation 

Conclusion. 

We wind up our long tale of misery and 
hope m the sincere words of Sir Hoiace 
Plunket with a little change 

“The story has been told, our task is over, 
it is now with those who are responsible 
tor the uplift of India, to think over these 
incoherent woids and if they find anj thing 
useful m them to try the worth by putting 
it into practice, if not to read it and 
f6rget it *’ 
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